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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 





Unitep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HovusING, 
January 14, 1967. 
Hon. JoHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator SPARKMAN: The attached report is transmitted 
pursuant to your request for a staff study of the housing conditions 
and problems of low- and middle-income groups. 

The principal method used in gathering information was by means 
of a questionnaire sent to a sample of 250 mayors, of whom about 150 
have thus far replied. An effort was also made to determine recent 
trends in the relationship of income and housing expense, particularly 
in Federal programs, on the basis of existing statistical series. These 
series are, as you know, incomplete and inadequate, but are being 
supplemented and strengthened by the national housing inventory 
authorized during the last session of Congress. The results of the 
inventory will be available toward the end of the fiscal year 1957. 

The staff is indebted to the mayors and their housing officials 
for the completeness and thoughtfulness of their replies. The facts 
and opinions they furnished constitute a significant body of up-to- 
date materials bearing directly on the housing problems of low- and 
middle-income groups. 

Sincerely, 
JacK CARTER, 
Staff Director. 
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PART I: INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
INTRODUCTION 


The Housing Act of 1949 sets forth the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to use its programs and resources to assist in the achieve- 
ment of a goal of— 


housing production and related community development 
sufficient to remedy the serious housing shortage, the elimina- 
tion of substandard and other inadequate housing through the 
clearance of slums and blighted areas, and the realization as 
soon as feasible of the goal of a decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every American family, thus con- 
tributing to the development and redevelopment of com- 
munities and to the advancement of the growth, wealth, and 
security of the Nation. 


In 1949, the Nation was experiencing a serious housing shortage, due 
in large part to the cutback in construction during the war period. In 
addition, a substantial portion of the Nation’s housing inventory was 
in poor condition, as was later shown by the 1950 census, which re- 
vealed a total of 15 million substandard dwelling units, of which 10 
million were located in urban centers. 

Since the 1949 declaration of national policy, more than 1 million 
housing units a year have been built, and an unmeasured quantity of 
units has been improved and modernized. Rehabilitation of existing 
units was especially emphasized by the Housing Act of 1954. At the 
same time, obsolescence, demolitions, and miscellaneous losses, of 
which fire is the most important, have cut into the total supply of 
standard housing units. 

In formulating policies to improve the quantity and quality of the 
Nation’s housing inventory, the Congress has continually taken note 
of the relationship of income and housing expense. During the de- 
pression of the 1930’s, the need to create jobs and to relieve hardship 
among tenants and homeowners was met by large and varied Federal 
housing programs. Among these programs were Federal refinancing 
to prevent mortgage foreclosures, a system of mortgage insurance, the 
construction of housing for families of low income, and the reconstruc- 
tion of slum areas. In only one of these programs, however, was there 
a precisely defined income group singled out for legislative benefits. 
The United States Housing Act of 1937 established a low-rent public- 
housing program to meet the needs of low-income families. 

Other income groups, such as middle-income families, have not been 
so specifically identified, although middle-income groups were meant 
to be among the beneficiaries of many of the Federal enactments. In 
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recent years, two middle-income housing proposals, substantially 
similar in objective and approach, have been introduced in the Congress. 
During the 81st Congress, the present subcommittee chairman, then 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Housing and Rents, introduced a 
middle-income housing bill (S. 2246) which failed by 5 votes to pass 
the Senate. The majority report of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency (S. Rept. No. 1286, 8ist Cong., 2d sess., p. 48) stated: 


The gap in our present housing program lies in the area 
between the families in the lower-income third and the upper- 
income third. The low-rent housing authorized in the 
legislation previously reported by your committee and 
enacted during the first session of the 81st Congress (Public 
Law 171, 8lst Cong., approved July 15, 1949) will result in 
the production of good housing available for families in the 
lowest-income third. The various programs of governmental 
insurance or guaranty of home loans, to assist the production 
of housing for sale and for rent, without question, result in a 
sizable volume of housing available for families in the 
highest-income third. But, in terms of both volume and 
suitability for adequate family life, housing that is available, 
or in prospect of being made available, for families in the 
middle-income third is wholly inadequate. 


During the second session of the 84th Congress, a bill (S. 3158), 
introduced by Senator Lehman of New York and several cosponsors, 
contained a provision that would have created a Government mort- 
gage corporation with powers to make and service loans for the benefit 
of “families of moderate income.” By a tie vote, this provision 
failed to be included in the omnibus housing bill (S. 3855) reported 
by the Committee on Banking and Currency (S. Rept. No. 2005, 
84th Cong., 2d sess.). 

At committee hearings and during debate on S. 3855, the subcom- 
mittee chairman underscored the need for more up-to-date information 
on the Nation’s housing conditions and needs, especially those of 
low-income and middle-income families. He instructed the staff to 
assemble such information during adjournment. 


SCOPE OF STUDY 


In this report, the relationship of income and housing has been 
analyzed on the basis of two quite different sources of data. First, 
a questionnaire was sent to a sample of 250 mayors asking them about 
the adequacy of the housing supply in their cities, the price structure 
of available dwellings, and the ability of certain groups, such as low- 
income and middle-income families, minorities, and the elderly to 
obtain suitable shelter. The research objective was to gather data 
in depth that reveal the specific dimensions of local conditions and 
needs. The findings of this survey are presented in part II. Second, 
the same problems were explored through an examination of statistical 
series made available by Government agencies. These series are 
incomplete and inadequate as a guide to the current housing situation. 
They do not provide current information on important aspects of 
housing supply and demand, on conventional financing, or on house 
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prices, even as national totals, and yield very little information of 
any kind on local housing situations. Some indication can be given, 
however, of the nature and extent of Federal programs in meeting 
the housing needs of low-income and middle-income families. The 
staff has not attempted to collect the type of data now being assembled 
by the Bureau of the Census in its National Housing Inventory. 
This $1 million census study was authorized by the Congress during 
the last session to provide up-to-date information on housing condi- 
tions in the Nation as a whole and in nine metropolitan areas. The 
census survey will give an accurate picture of conditions at the end of 
1956, but is not designed to maintain any current record thereafter. 
Except for the nine metropolitan areas, the survey will provide no 
local data until the regular 1960 census. 


DEFINITIONS OF LOW-INCOME AND MIDDLE-INCOME 


For housing purposes, income groups have been defined in at least 
two different ways. One is a simple statistical description of the in- 
come range of a population segment, such as the lowest third or middle 
third. A somewhat different method has been used in legislative 
enactments and proposals. 

The first method can be illustrated by referring to tables 1 and 2, 
which present unpublished census figures on income distribution in 
1955. Census figures are the most useful for housing analysis. (See 
appendix C, sec. 1.) In each table, the income range for each sixth 
of the population is given. Thus, the lowest third of the families had 
an income range up to $3,324, and the middle third ranged from 
$3,325 to $5,638, and the upper third above $5,638. Middle-income 
families, according to this framework of analysis, correspond to the 
middle third, shown as the third and fourth sixths in the table. In 
addition to the figures for families, the distribution of income is shown 
for the unrelated individuals group, which is at a much lower income 
level than families. If the unrelated individuals group is combined 
with families, the middle third, for example, shows an income range 
of $2,701 to $5,198. 

A further refinement, in terms of urban-rural comparisons, is shown 
by the figures in table 2. The lowest third of urban families had 
incomes of less than $3,814. Middle-income families in urban areas 
ranged from $3,814 to $6,091, in sharp contrast to the middle-income 
farm family range of $1,359 to $3,146. 

In legislative enactments and proposals, the definitions of income 
groups are stated in terms of an income-housing expense relationship. 

In the Federal low-rent public housing program, the annual income 
of a family at the time of admission may not exceed 5 times the annual 
rental including utilities. Maximum rentals must be at least 20 
percent below the lowest rents at which decent private housing is 
available in substantial supply in the community. The median in- 
come of families admitted to public housing in recent years has been 
in the lowest sixth; in 1955, the median was around $2,100. 

Proponents of middle-income housing legislation generally define 
middle-income groups as the people whose income is above the ceiling 
for low-rent public housing, but too low to afford available private 
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dwellings. For example, the definition in S. 3158 (84th Cong., 2d 
sess., sec. 210 (a)) was as follows: 


“Families of moderate income’”’ means families whose incomes 
preclude them from purchasing or renting conventionally 
financed new housing with total monthly housing expendi- 
tures of 20 per centum of their normal stable mcome as 
defined by the Federal Housing Administration. 


A rule of thumb often used as an appropriate ratio of housing 
expense to income is 20 percent. According to this formula, a family 
with an annual income of $4,422 (the national median in 1955), or 
$368.50 a month, can afford a total monthly housing expense of $73.70. 
Another norm sometimes used in the housing field is that a family can 
afford to purchase a home priced at 2 or 2% times its annual income. 
For example, the median-income family of 1955 could afford a house 
priced at $8,844 to $11,055, according to this method. 

Whichever method is used to identify the middle-income group in 
the Nation as a whole would have to be flexible enough to allow for 
wide geographical and urban-rural variations. In the Northeast in 
1955, for example, the middle third of the families ranged from $3,786 
to $5,838, in contrast to the much lower level of $2,428 to $4,784 in 
the South. In urban areas, where the middle-income range for fam- 
ilies was $3,814 to $6,091, the median family had an income of $4,854, 
or $404.50 per month. According to the 20 percent rule, the median- 
income family in urban areas could afford a monthly housing expense 
of $80.90 per month, and according to the rule of thumb that the 
price of a home should not exceed 2 to 2% times annual gross income, 
the median urban family in 1955 could afford a house priced at $9,708 
to $12,135. 


RELATIONSHIP OF INCOME AND HOUSING 


In discussing the relationship of income and housing for the Nation 
as a whole, it is important to keep in mind the fact that there is no 
national housing market comparable to, for example, the market for 
automobiles. The housing market is essentially a local market. The 
housing industry has thousands of small-business men who build 
homes to meet wide local variations in economic conditions, climate, 
and taste. 

Table 3 shows the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates of the pro- 
posed selling price of new nonfarm houses during the first quarters 
of 1954, 1955, and 1956. During these 3 years, there have been very 
sharp price increases, although the average size has also increased. 
The median price rose from $12,300 in 1954 to $13,700 in 1955, an 
increase of 11.4 percent. In 1956, the median price went up to 
$14,500, an increase of about 5.8 percent. A further increase appears 
probable in 1957. 

The building industry itself is concerned with the question of 
whether it is pricing itself out of the market. It is readily apparent, 
for example, that, if a family with a 1955 gross income equivalent to 
the national median of $4,422 can afford a house 2 to 2% times its 
annual income—which would be a home priced at $8,844 to $11,055— 
less than one-fourth of the homes produced in 1955 were within 
its financial means. The same disparity between the average family’s 
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income and its ability to buy a new home exists in all geographical 
regions. 

Many reasons are assigned for this price trend. Among these are the 
increased cost of land, the demand for larger houses and lots, higher 
zoning requirements, increased demands for site improvements, pref- 
erential prices for mortgages on larger houses, and builder pride. 
These factors have brought the housing industry to a point where it is 
serving primarily the upper-income groups. 

In 1956, the home-building industry produced about 1.1 million 
new dwelling units, a decline from 1.3 million units in 1955. A further 
falling off is probable in 1957. One view of the cause for the sha 
cutback in home building is the current tight money market, whic 
has had a severe impact on the availability of mortgage financing. 

In exploring legislative remedies that might help to stabilize the 
housing industry at a higher level of production, an important question 
is what market the additional units would serve. Among the various 
estimates of the new homes needed during the 1955-60 period, the 
most conservative figure is an average of 1.4 million units per year. 
(Senate hearings, Housing Amendments of 1956, p. 244, table 7.) In 
the 1960’s, an estimated 2 million units per year will be needed. Of 
course, a greatly accelerated increase in income would tend to broaden 
the market for homes at today’s prices. The experience of recent 
years, however, in which the price increases have been running ahead 
of increases in income, suggests that the problem arising out of the 
current relationship of income and housing expense will be increasingly 
difficult to solve in the years ahead. 


SuMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The following findings are based primarily on the results of the 
mayors’ survey of housing conditions and needs, as supplemented by 
information available from government statistical series, 

1. Serious housing shortages exist in the Nation’s cities. 

2. Four groups in the population are especially hard hit by these 
shortages: 

Low-income families. 
Middle-income families. 
Families from minority groups. 
Elderly persons. 

3. Current production of new, and rehabilitation of existing, dwell- 
ing units are not materially reducing these shortages. 

4. Prices of available sales and rental units, both new and used, 
are generally too high for these groups to afford. 

5. Existing Federal programs that displace families through public 
action, such as urban renewal, tend to intensify local housing needs. 

6. The great majority of mayors feel that expanded housing pro- 
grams are needed in their communities, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment should provide more effective assistance in meeting these needs. 
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8 INCOME. AND HOUSING 


TABLE 2.—Distribution of families and unrelated individuals in households by total 
money income, for the United States, urban and rural, 1955 


FAMILIES AND UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 























Total money United States | Urban and rural Urban Rural nonfarm Rural farm 
income nonfarm 
eee ee _—— OOOO [- _ 
Percent.__- 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under $500. ...._- 6.2 | 5.1 4.7 6.2 | 14.5 
to $999______. 7.2 6.4 6.0 7.6 | 13.7 
$1,000 to $1,499 6.3 | 5.5 5.5 5.6 | 12.1 
$1,500 to $1,999__ 5.6 | 4.8 5.0 4.5} 11.1 
$2,000 to $2,499 5.8 5.5 5.3 5.9 | 8.5 
$2,500 to $2,999. 5.5 5.3 5.3 5.2 | a 
$3,000 to $3,499... 7.4 | 7.6 7.3 | 8.3 | 6.1 
$3,500 to $5.00. 6.7 6.8 6.7 | 7.3 5.5 
$4,000 to $4,499__ 7.4 | 7.7 7.6 | 8.1 4.5 
$4,500 to $4,999____| 6.4 | 6.8 6.8 6.9 | 3.5 
$5,000 to $5,999____ a0 11.9 11.7 12.3 5.0 
$6,000 to $9,999. 19.1 | 20.9 22.0 | 17.8 | 6.0 
$10,000 and over-_ 5.3 5.7 6.2 | 4.4 | 2.1 
' ! 
INCOME RANGE FOR EACH SIXTH OF THE FAMILIES AND 
UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 
| 
Lowest sixth__...| Under $1,263...| Under $1,474.._| Under $1,551__._| Under $1,260__ | Under $581. 
Ee on oe mene $1,263 to $2,700_| $1,474 to $3,046_| $1,551 to $3,103_| $1,260 to $2,837_| $581 to $1,211. 
Rs So cccttan 2,701 to $3,948_| $3,047 to $4,195_| $3,104 to $4,276_| $2,838 to $3,959_| $1,212 to $1,937. 
4th sixth.__..__._| $3,949 to $5,198_| $4,196 to $5,437_| $4,277 to $5,551_| $3,960 to $5,089_| $1,938 to $2,966. 
5th sixth_____.___| $5,199 to $7,613_| $5,438 to $7,895_| $5,557 to $8,073_| $5,090 to $7,213_| $2,967 to $4,500. 
Highest sixth____- 7,614 and over_| $7,896 and over_| $8,074 and over_| $7,214 and over.| $4,501 and over. 
! 
FAMILIES 
Percent... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Under $500_.....- 3.4 2.2 1.9 3.0 | 11.7 
$500 to $999__.._.- 4.3 3.0 2.5 4.4 | 13.0 
$1,000 to $1,499____ 5.0 | 3.9 3.6 4.8 12.0 
$1,500 to $1,999.___ 4.9 4.0 | 3.8 | 4.6 | 11.2 
$2,000 to $2,499.___ 5.5 5.0 4.7 5.8 9.0 
$2,500 to $2,999 __. 5.5 5.2 5.1 5.3 | 7.9 
$3,000 to $3,499... 7.4 7.5 7.2 8.4 | 6.5 
$3,500 to $3,999__. 7.2 7.4 7.2 7.8 5.9 
$4,000 to $4,499 ___ 8.1 8.6 8.5 9.0 4.9 
$4,500 to $4,999____ 7.3 7.8 7.8 | 7.9 | 3.8 
$5,000 to $5,999... __ 12.7 13.8 13.8 13.7 §.5 
$6,000 to $9,999____ 22. 4 24.7 26.4 20.1 | 6.6 
$10,000 and over -- 6.2 6.8 7.4 §.1 | 21 
INCOME RANGE FOR EACH SIXTH OF THE FAMILIES 
| 
Lowest sixth_....| Under $1,909_..| Under $2,361...) Under $2,521___| Under $1,990__.| Under $693. 
SR ER og ec ceed $1,909 to $3,318_| $2,361 to $3,669_| $2,521 to $3,813_| $1,990 to $3,321_| $693 to $1,358. 
Se esta... .<-.... $3,319 to $4,420_| $3,670 to $4,705_| $3,314 to $4,853.| $3,322 to $4,328_| $1,359 to $2,117. 
4th sixth. ........ $4,421 to $5,638_| $4,706 to $5,877_| $4,854 to $6,091_| $4,329 to $5,416_| $2,118 to $3,146. 
5th sixth________.] $5,639 to $8,143_| $5,878 to $8,413_| $6,092 to $8,606_| $5,417 to $7,711 | $3,147 to $4,658. 
Highest sixth.____ $8,144 and over_| $8,414 and over_| $8,607 and over_| $7,712 and over_| $4,659 and over. 


Source of data: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 2.—Distribution of families and unrelated individuals in households by total 
money income, for the United States, urban and rural, 1955—Continu 


UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 





Percent. ... 100.0 100.0 100.0 .0 
Under $500_...... 19.9 18.4 16.2 ye 
$500 to $999__....- 22.1 22.1 20.4 .8 
$1,000 to $1,499___. 12.9 12.8 13.2 8 
$1,500 to $1,999___. 8.9 8.8 9.9 7 
$2,000 to $2,499. ___ 7.5 7.8 8.0 3 
$2,500 to $2,999. ___ 5.5 5.7 6.1 4 
$3,000 to $3,499___. 7.3 7.6 7.6 ao 
$3,500 to $3,999___. 4.1 4.3 4.4 9 
$4,000 to $4,499___. 3.5 3.7 4.1 6 
$4,500 to $4,999____ 2.1 2.2 2.5 6 
$5,000 to $5,999___. 2.7 2.9 2.9 6 
$6,000 to $9,999____ 3.0 3.1 3.6 -6 
$10,000 and over -- 8 ok 9 0 





INCOME RANGE FOR EACH SIXTH OF THE UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 





rn 
Lowest sixth__...| Under $422_.... Under $456_-..-- Under $513_-_-.. | Under $303_...- Under $191, 


. v : YOSFRiS $422 to $803__...| $456 to $837__..- $513 to $919._.-_| $303 to $595_....| $191 to $379. 
a a $804 to $1,310_._| $838 to $1,371...) $920 to $1,510___| $596 to $878_._._| $380 to $635. 

4th sixth_____..._| $1,311 to $2,193_| $1,372 to $2,295_| $1,511 to $2,438 $879 to $1,436__.| $636 to $1,029. 
Sth sixth... ...... $2,194 to $3,445_| $2,296 to $3,512_| $2,439 to $3,716_| $1,437 to $3,053_| $1,030 to $1,686. 
Highest sixth_-_-_- $3,446 and over_| $3,513 and over_| $3,717 and over $3,054 and over_| $1,687 and over. 





Source of data: Current Population Survey, Bureau of the Census. 


Tas.Le 3.—Proposed selling price of new nonfarm houses, first quarters of 1964 
1955, and 1956 


| | | 
1956 








OS ee ee _ | «1955, all | 1954, all 
Characteristics | | regions | regions 
All North- | North | South | West 
| regions east central | 
a eet eS a ete aT ee 
Median proposed selling price__ ese $14, 500 | $14, 900 | | $16, 200 | $12,800 "12,900 $15, 000 | $13, 700 | $12, 300 




















| 
Percent of houses within price range 
1 


Es BAST SS a a STI 


Proposed selling price: 


Sats WOON. a chee es eb-5s,de 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Less than $7,000...__... 4 (t) 2 9 1 7 ll 
$7,000 to $9,999_.....__- 10 t 6 19 3 ll 15 
$10,000 to $11,999_..___- 13 12 13 14 13 16 20 
$12,000 to $14,999. ..____ 27 34 21 25 33 29 24 
$15,000 to $19,999... 26 23 30 18 33 23 16 
$20,000 and over-___....- 18 25 26 12 15 10 10 
RE icncancddimmcta 2 2 2 3 2 4 4 


1 Less than 0.5 percent. 


Source: U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Note.—These distributions are estimates for all nonfarm areas combined, and are not limited to the cities 
covered by the mayors’ survey. 








PART II. MAYORS’ SURVEY OF HOUSING CONDITIONS 
AND NEEDS 


INTRODUCTION 


On September 21, 1956 the chairman of the subcommittee sent a 
questionnaire to the mayors of 250 cities, asking a number of specific 
questions and inviting comment on their local housing conditions and 
problems. A copy of the chairman’s letter and questionnaire is 
printed in appendix A. 

Replies have been received from nearly 150 mayors. Of these, 131 
replies are included in the tabular presentation. Some replies were 
received after the tabulation was completed, and a few presented data 
in a form that could not be fitted into the classifications used in tabu- 
lating, although the information was useful and pertinent. A list of 
the mayors to whom questionnaires were sent is given in appendix B. 

The 250 cities selected for the survey were distributed throughout 
the country, and 3 were in Hawai. In terms of 1950 population, they 
ranged in size from over 1 million to under 10,000. The same is true 
for the 131 cities included in the final tabulation. Although the cities 
covered do not meet the formal requirements of a fully representative 
sample of all American cities, they may be regarded with a fair degree 
of confidence as giving an accurate picture of housing conditions and 
problems as seen at close range by local public officials. 

Most replies were accompanied by comments, a gratifying number 
of them detailed and obviously the result of extensive and thoughtful 
study. Many mayors called in private groups as well as public offi- 
cials to consult with them in formulating answers to particular ques- 
tions. In these instances, the mayor’s statement to the subcommittee 
reflects a detailed grassroots knowledge of local housing conditions, 
and presents a broadly based consensus on the nature of local housing 
problems and needs. 

The questionnaire asked 6 questions. The first asked whether there 
is a shortage of housing in the community, assuming that a substantial 
number of substandard units continue in use. The second and third 
questions sought information on the price structure of available dwell- 
ing units in the community. The fourth question asked the range of 
income in the community for low-income and middle-income groups. 
The replies to this question were not regarded as sufficiently precise 
for tabulation, but the materials are available in the subcommittee’s 
files. The fifth question asked whether one or more of the following 
groups were having difficulty in obtaining suitable housing: low- 
income, middle-income, veterans, minorities, elderly, and others. The 
final question asked the mayor for an opinion as to what steps should 
be taken by the Federal Government to improve the housing situation 
in his area. 

The replies to these questions are presented in this report in two 
forms. One is a series of tables summarizing housing conditions and 
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needs as seen by the mayors in 131 cities. The other form of presenta- 
tion is an extensive series of excerpts from the comments of mayors 
and, in some instances, their housing advisers. These comments serve 
to amplify and supplement a mayor’s answer to a specific question. 


REPORTED SHORTAGE OF HovusING 


Table 4 shows the number and percent of cities reporting a housing 
shortage. Of the 131 cities included in the tabulation, 81 indicated 
that there was an overall housing shortage in the community, 48 
reported no shortage, and 2 did not answer this particular question. 

Housing shortages were reported most frequently in the largest 
cities—9 out of 11 with populations of 500,000 or over. All other 
size classes showed a majority of cities with housing shortages, except 
the cities with population of 250,000 to 499,999, in which 7 out of 13 
reported no shortage. In terms of 1950 population, nearly 29 million 
persons live in the cities included in the replies to the survey, and 
about 21 million of them, or 73 percent, live in localities reporting 
housing shortages. 

Geographically, shortages were reported in a majority of the cities 
in the Northeast (30 out of 40), the North Central States (12 out of 
21), the South (35 out of 55), but in the West, 9 out of 13 reported 
no shortage. 

As their comments show, mayors had no standard definition of a 
housing shortage to work with. The most common definition is an 
overall vacancy rate below some designated percentage of local 
dwelling units. The level of this critical percentage will vary with 
the characteristics of the locality. Reports on general shortages in 
the localities must be regarded as reflecting local opinions which can- 
not be interpreted in terms of any national statistical standard. 

A further complication in defining a shortage is that it may exist 
for only a segment of the population. There may be, for example, 
an ample supply of houses for sale, but a shortage of rental units, 
which may be the only resource for some families, as many of the 
mayors point out. Also, there may be a surplus of studio or efficiency 
apartments and 1-bedroom apartments for rent, but a shortage of 
3-bedroom apartments for families with children. There may also 
be a shortage for minority groups and a surplus for the majority. 
Finally, there may be a surplus in some rental or price groups, but a 
shortage in others. 


Sates Prices or New Hovusszs 


Table 5 shows the sales prices of new houses. The most commonly 
reported range of sales prices was from $12,500 to $15,000. This 
range was reported by 44 of the 126 cities that replied to this specific 
question. A range of $10,000 to $12,500 prevailed in 39 cities, and 
24 cities fell in the $15,000 to $17,500 price class. Sixteen cities 
showed average prices of $17,500 or over, 8 of which were in the class 
of $20,000 or over. 

The $12,500 to $15,000 price range was also the most frequent in all 
geographical regions, except the South, where the $10,000 to $12,500 
price range was the most frequently reported. The $12,500 to $15,000 
range was also typical in cities of 250,000 population and over. 

86194—57 
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That these reports are probably on the low side is indicated by com- 
paring them with the annual Bureau of Labor Statistics survey on the 
characteristics of new nonfarm homes (table 3). The latest BLS 
report shows a median sales price of $14,500 during the first quarter of 
1956. This figure compares with a median selling price of $13,500 in 


1955 and $12,300 in 1954. 


The price range with the largest percentage 


of all 1956 units was $12,000 to $14,999 for the country as a whole and 


for the Northeast and the South. 


For the North Central States, the 


range with the largest percentage of units was $15,000 to $19,999. 
For the West, these 2 ranges each included about one-third of all new 


homes built in the region. 


For all regions combined, the BLS survey 


showed that less than one-sixth of the new units had a proposed selling 
price below $10,000, and a little more than one-fourth had a price 


below $12,000. 


TABLE 4.—Number and percent of cities reporting a housing shortage 





Shortage reported 


Reported average 
sales price 


Under $10,000___.. __- 
$10,000 to $12,499... __ 
$12,500 to $14,999__.___ 
$15,000 to $17,499__.. __ 
$17,500 to $19,999... __ 
$20,000 or over.._...- 
No new sales houses’ 
_available 




















or over| 


























} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 0.0 |ien.0 























Size of city Geographic region 
ete a ee eee por 
|500,000| 250,000 100,000 50,000 |Under| North-| North | | 
jor over| to to | 50,000 |Total Cen- | South | West | Total 
| 499, 999 | 249, ‘999 | 99,999 tral | 
Number of cities Number of cities 
| j 5 , Ee “b= 
9 6 | 15 31 20 | 12 35 4 $1 
2 7 6 14 19 9 20 9 4s 
0 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 2 
11 | 13 21 45 41 22 55 13 131 
Percent of cities Percent of cities 
cs 
81.8 46.2 71.4 68.9 48.8 54.5 | 63.6 | 30.8 61.8 
.2 53.8 28.6 31.1 46.3 40.9 36. 4 69.2 36. 6 
0 0 0 4.9 4.5 0 0 1.5 





TABLE 5.—Sales prices of new houses 




















eS] 


Geographic region 


North-| North 


Cen- | South | West | Total 
tral 


Number of cities 








0 1 1 2 
6 24 2 7 
7 16 8 44 
5 8 | 1 24 
2 1} Oo 8 
1 31,0 8 
1 | 1 0 3 
: 0 | 2 1 








Size of city 
| 
|500,000) — —— — under! 
50,000 
| 490,00 249,000 99,999 
Number of cities 
0 | 0 0 0 2 
3 | 0 7 15| 12 
4 | g 6 13 12 
3 | 3 1-8 9 
1 | 1 2 3 1 
0 | 0 1 5 2 | 
0 0 | 0 1 
0 0 1 | 3 | 
ul 13 | 21 45, 41 


ey 85 | 13) 131 
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Montsauy Rentrat or New Dwe.uune Units 


New rental units were less widely available than new sales units. 
Table 6 shows that more than a fifth of the places reported that there 
were none, and several places reported that the number was compara- 
tively small. The average rent most frequently reported was in the 
range $75 to $87.49, but the meaning of this figure varies widely. In 
a small city it may be for a two-bedroom house, while in a large city 
it is more likely to be for a studio or efficiency apartment (without a 
bedroom) or a one-bedroom apartment. Information was not collected 
on what utility bills were paid by the tenants. In some apartment 
buildings, all utilities are included in the rent, in some the tenants pay 
separately for gas and electricity, and in others the tenants also provide 
fuel for individual hot-water heaters and individual heating units 
(commonly, gas or oil furnaces). In houses, it is customary for the 
tenants to supply all utilities except perhaps cold water. 

Half or more of the new rental units were available for less than 
$100 per month, plus tenant-paid utilities, in about 70 percent of the 
cities reporting that such units had been built, and only 6 places re- 
ported that none of their new units was within this range. In about a 
fifth of the places reporting new rental units, half or more of them were 
under $80 plus tenant-paid utilities, and in slightly more than a fifth 
of the places, there were none below $80. 

The full meaning of these figures cannot be determined without in- 
formation on the number of new rental units being made available. 
Supplementary statements by the mayors indicate that the number 
was small in several of the cities, and suggest that it may have been 
small in some of the others. Nationally, there has been a downward 
trend in recent years in the number of privately financed rental units 
being made available (90,200 in 1954, 86,700 in 1955 and an estimated 
75,000 in 1956). In addition, most of these rental units are being 
financed conventionally and at higher rent levels. FHA-insured 
units, which generally command lower rentals, were sharply reduced 
in volume. FHA issued commitments for 24,000 units in 1954; 
8,922 units in 1955; and 16,823 units in the first 11 months of 1956 
(6,000 of which were military housing units). 


TABLE 6.— Average monthly rent of new dwelling units 


al 















































Size of city Geographic region 
Average monthly | 
rent | 500,000 | 250,000 | 100,000 | 50,000 | 15, Gor North-| North 
or to to to 50 000 Total) east | Cen- | South | West} Total 
| over | 499,999 | 249,999 | 99,999 | “Y” tral 
chenipamanddiininiiell I ee ee ee ee A A SS a 
| 
Number of cities Number of cities 
Under $60_........... 0| 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 
$60 to $74.99_.....__- 1 0 0 3 6 10 1 0 Ss 1 10 
$75 to $87.49. ___-. . -| 2 1 6 9 9 27 3 2 16 6 27 
$87.50 to $99.99. __ --} 2 1 2 5 8 18 5 5 6 2 18 
$100 to $112.49. _____--} 3 5 5 7 2 22 8 6 6 2 22 
$112.50 to $124.99__.__- | 1 0 1 2 5 9 5 2 2 0 9 
$125 or over_......---.- 0 1 2 2 3 8 4 2 2 0 8 
No answer... .....-.... 0} 3 2 6 1 12 4 0 7 1 12 
No new rental rents._| 2 | 2 3} 7| 23] n 5 8} 1] 2 
Pai -citsises n| 12 21; 45]; 41] 131| 42 | 22| 85| 13| 131 
| 
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SpectaL Housinc PRoBLEMS 


Table 7 indicates the prevalence in cities of certain special housing 
problems. The group most frequently noted as having special housing 
problems was low-income families, reported by 91 of the 131 replies. 
Also reported in more than half of the replies as having special housing 
problems were three other groups: Families from minority groups, 
used generally to mean nonwhite families, in 85 replies; the or r, 
in 79; and middle-income families, in 74. Explanatory comment 

ointed out the particularly serious problems of large low-income 
amilies and nonwhite low-income families. Other comments dealt 
with families whose incomes had risen to a level requiring them to 
move from low-rent projects but still not high enough to purchase or 
rent satisfactory private accommodations. These families, near the 
bottom of the middle-income classification, were the ones most com- 
monly given special mention in comments on housing problems for 
middle-income families. 

Comments on the housing problems of the elderly, when made, 
emphasized income problems, with reference in some cases to the 
insufficiency of fixed income from pensions, etc., in a period of high 
prices. The special problem of providing adequate housing for the 
aged was covered by a subcommittee staff report issued as a committee 
print on January 4, 1956, and May 21, 1956. 

While most of the comments on minority groups dealt with housing 
shortages for low-income nonwhite families, a few spoke of an unsatis- 
factory supply of housing for nonwhite families at all income levels. 

Veterans were noted as having housing problems in 29 of the replies. 
A very few specified that the reference was to veterans of Korea, stat- 
ing that veterans of World War II had become a part of the general 
population. The remaining comments on veterans dealt almost 
entirely with the difficulty of getting GI loans. 

In 14 replies, housing problems for “other’’ groups were noted, and 
comments within this category were made in some additional ones, 
even though the entry “other” had not been checked. Several 
mayors drew attention to the housing problem for large families of 
low income or middle income. A few called attention to problems 
absent in most localities, but serious wherever they occur: one was a 
severe shortage of adequate rental units within the means of married 
servicemen, which was particularly acute at military installations 
adjacent to small communities. Another was a shortage of units at 
moderate year-round rents in resort areas. A moderate rental on an 
annual basis is apparently less profitable than a high rental during 
the busy vacation season and vacancy during the rest of the year. 

Several local officials called attention to a problem not yet manifest, 
but already causing severe apprehension. That was the coming 
displacement of large numbers of families, apparently measured in 
thousands in some communities, from units scheduled to be demol- 
ished for large-scale urban renewal projects and major traffic routes. 
The scheduled improvements were regarded as necessary to the 
respective cities, but the solution was not yet in sight for the very 
large rehousing job that would have to be done. 
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TABLE 7.—Special housing problems 


Size of city Geographic region 
Group for which 
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NotTe.—Many of the cities designated more than 1 group as having housing problems, 


These special housing problems cited by the mayors are dealt 
with in varying degrees by current Federal programs. The mortgage 
msurance and loan programs of the Federal Housing Administration 
and the Veterans’ Administration are important factors in the 
production of single-family homes, and the production of low-rent 
units is assisted by the Public Housing Administration. 

In the production of single-family homes, the FHA in recent years 
has insured mortgages on about 20 percent of the total annual pro- 
duction in the country. The Veterans’ Administration has guaran- 
teed the loans on about 30 percent, and the rest have been financed 
conventionally. 

The median total income of a family purchasing a new FH A-insured 
home in 1955 was $6,185. The national median income for urban 
families in 1955 was $4,854. Nearly 7 out of 10 of the new FHA- 
insured homes were purchased by families whose income was above 
the national urban median. The upper limit of the urban middle- 
income range nationally in 1955 was $6,092; over half of the new 
FHA-insured homes were sold to families whose incomes were above 
this figure and, therefore, in the upper-income group of the Nation. 

Among the purchasers of FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed homes 
in 1955, their expense-income ratios revealed a significant pattern. 
The average ratio of expense to income in the FHA program was 17 
percent, but the ratio varied from 33 percent among families with less 
than $250 income per month to 10 percent among families with $1,000 
permonth. Similarly, in the VA program the average was 20 percent, 
with a range of 29 percent for families with less than $300 income per 
month to 12.4 percent among families with $800 or more. Thus, there 
is a direct relationship between a family’s income and its ability to 
assume home ownership under either one of these programs. The 
details on the relationship of income and housing expense in FHA and 
VA single-family housing programs are shown in appendix C, tables 
9-13 and 18-20. 

On November 30, 1956, there were 414,083 units available under 
the Federal public-housing program. This constitutes about eight- 
tenths of 1 percent of the standing stock of the national housing 
inventory. 

The Federal program of low-rent public housing is intended to 
provide “decent, safe, and sanitary” housekeeping units for families 
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and elderly individuals not having them because they cannot afford 
private accommodations meeting reasonable standards. To be eligible 
for admission, applicants must meet the following requirements: 

(1) Be a family group (which includes two or more persons 
related by blood, marriage, or adoption), except that an other- 
wise eligible individual is acceptable if 65 or over; 

(2) Be living in a substandard dwelling unit, or be without 
housing or about to be without housing for a reason not the 
fault of the applicant, or be living under substandard housing 
conditions, except that these requirements are waived for a 
family containing a veteran or serviceman. Families without 
housing or about to be without housing are those required to 
vacate buildings that are to be demolished, remodeled, etc., and 
those that have been unable to obtain dwelling units and are 
living in emergency accommodations. Substandard conditions 
cover 2 situations: Overcrowding, either doubled up with 1 or 
more other families or in a unit too small for family needs even 
without doubling, and physical or health condition for which the 
current dwelling unit is unsuitable (a fourth floor walkup unit for 
a person with heart trouble, for example); 

(3) Have an income not exceeding the limit established accord- 
ing to law and regulations. (See appendix C.) 

To be eligible to remain in a low-rent unit, a family must have an 
income not exceeding the limit for continued occupancy, which is 
usually about 25 percent higher than the limit for admission, and, of 
course, must observe regulations similar to those customary in private 
rental accommodations—payment of rent when due, reasonable con- 
sideration for other tenants with respect to noise and other conduct, 
reasonable care of the property, etc. 

In addition to these, there may be local requirements, of which the 
commonest is a minimum period of residence within the locality prior 
to admission. 

The median total income of families admitted to public housing in 
1955 was $2,099. This figure compares with the national median of 
$4,854 for urban families, and $2,521, which marked the top of the 
lowest income sixth. 

The income distribution of families admitted to, and of families 
reexamined for continued occupancy in, low-rent public housing units 
in 1949 and 1955 is shown in appendix C, tables 16 and 17. 


RECOMMENDED FEDERAL ACTIONS 


Federal actions récommended by the mayors were many and varied. 
They clearly indicated the concern that local public officials have with 
the housing problems of their communities. 

One of the most frequently mentioned suggestions was that the 
Federal Government should take steps to ease the mortgage problem 
created by the current tight money market. Since the mayors’ 
replies were received, the Federal Housing Administration, on De- 
cember 4, 1956, increased the interest rate on FHA-insured loans 
from 4% percent to 5 percent. A comparable increase for VA-guaran- 
teed loans requires legislative action. 

Some form of assistance to middle-income families was recommended 
by the great majority of mayors (83 out of 108). Most frequently 
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mentioned were: more favorable mortgage terms, direct loans, better 
terms for rehabilitation, more effective assistance to nonprofit rental 
and sales cooperatives, and liberalization of FHA and VA minimum 
property requirements. 

The meaning of the phrase ‘‘middle-income housing”’ varied widely. 
Some defined the problem area as consisting of the entire range of 
middle-income families, especially those families relying on rental 
housing. Others focused on the families that would probably fall 
within the lowest third of an income distribution, but had too much 
income to qualify for public housing. 

As pointed out earlier in this report, there have been only two 
proposals introduced into the Congress that relate directly to the 
problem of housing for middle-income families. One was a bill 
introduced by the chairman of the subcommittee in 1949. <A sub- 
stantially similar bill was introduced by Senator Lehman, of New 
York, and several cosponsors in 1956. The text of the latter is 
presented in appendix D. 

Another frequently mentioned suggestion was extension of the low- 
rent public housing program to meet the needs of low-income families. 
These families, it was reported, are having the most difficult time 
obtaining standard housing within their means. It was pointed out 
by many mayors that the displacement of families by public action, 
such as the urban renewal and the highway construction programs, is 
accentuating the problem of housing for low-income families. 

Other suggestions covered a wide range of topics: simplification of 
Federal administrative procedures, better statistical data on local 
housing needs, expansion of Federal research programs in housing 
design and lowered costs, an increased housing supply for servicemen, 
and more adequate provision for elderly families displaced by urban 
renewal projects. 

Much more meaningful than a statistical summary are the actual 
replies of the mayors. A cross section of these has been excerpted 
and reproduced below. 


Excerpts From Mayors’ COMMENTS ON Locat Housing ConpDItTIons 
AND NEEDS 


The following is a series of quoted excerpts from the comments of 
mayors who replied to the questionnaire sent by the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Housing. The excerpts are arranged according to 
the city size classes used in the tabulations, and the population figures 
for each city (shown in parentheses following rh city) are those 
reported in the 1950 census. Within each size category the excerpts 
are arranged alphabetically by State, and alphabetically by city where 
more than one city is used in a particular State. 


CITIES WITH POPULATION OF 500,000 OR OVER 


New Orleans, La. (870,445) 

At present, there is a tight-money situation in the housing picture, 
and something should definitely be done to make money available 
through the FHA and VA programs. The programs are not being 
used by home builders, and people are finding it harder to get financing 
under the programs. One suggestion may be to lower the required 
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downpayment to fit individual pocketbooks. Another suggestion 
would be to increase the interest rates of both programs so that they 
can compete successfully with other sources of moneylending. 

Some of the problems faced in New Orleans concerning housing 
include the high cost of rent and the high cost of construction. Prob- 
lems faced in construction include pilings for the foundation, laying of 
subsurface drainage, and putting in of sandbeds to provide proper 
foundation for laying of streets. Therefore, low-cost housing is not 
actually low cost, and prices in all ranges of homes for the city equal 
any in the Nation. 


Baltimore, Md. (949,708) 


Latest current estimate of substandard housing units in Baltimore 
City is 63,500, or 20.9 percent of total estimated supply of 304,000. 
If these were all closed immediately, that total would have to be added 
to the existing shortage, which is primarily of decent lower rental 
dwellings. However, if these are demolished, rehabilitated, or closed 
over a 20-year period, then new private housing, the filtering down- 
ward of some decent dwellings, and additional low-rent public housing 
will all play roles in taking up the slack. 

The rental-housing supply is more adequate today in Baltimore 
than ia past years. However, there is still a shortage of decent lower 
rental units for low-income families generally, which is more acute for 
Negro and elderly families. Some lower middle-income families have 
difficulty in buying or renting decent homes they can afford in desired 
locations. I am informed that the tight-money situation is seriously 
hampering new home building in the Baltimore area at present. 

A continuing problem in Baltimore City involves homes acquired 
under land-installment contracts. Unfortunate consequences may 
result if families ‘‘buying”’ under this arrangement fall behind in their 
weekly payments, thereby forfeiting the equity they have built up. 
This arrangement has been utilized particularly in areas of changing 
occupancy in Baltimore City. However, because of the current 
difficulty in mortgage financing, it is reported that new housing de- 
velopments for white families are being handled with this financing 
device. 

With reference to item E, I believe there is need for nonsubsidized 
cooperative housing to help meet the housing needs of displaced fami- 
lies. In Baltimore our thinking is in the direction of the coordinated 
use of all possible housing resources to meet current and prospective 
market demands, including existing and contemplated Federal and 
State assistance. Some suggestions along these lines are contained in 
the recent report of my urban renewal study board. 

The Federal Government should take the following steps to help 
improve the housing situation in our area: 

1. The Federal housing agencies should improve coordination of 
their own activities, and attempt to reconcile their required standards. 

2. The Urban Renewal Administration and the Public Housing 
Administration should streamline their procedures and take much 
more effective steps to insure that the agreed-upon local autonomy is 
adhered to in practice. 

3. Congressional committees should continue their interest in the 
housing and urban renewal fields, and make certain that the Federal 
agencies follow through on steps 1 and 2 above. 
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4. Appropriate a moderate sum for 1957 to permit cities like Balti- 
more, unfortunately excluded from this year’s national housing inven- 
tory, to be surveyed by the United States Bureau of the Census. As 
you know, the original agency request for $1,800,000 for the 1956 
inventory would have provided data for 34 areas, including Baltimore. 
Only nine areas are being covered under the $1 million finally approved 
by the Congress, according to my information. As mayor, I wrote 
our Maryland delegation and the chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions subcommittee earlier this year urging that Baltimore be included 
in the list of cities to be surveyed in detail. My renewal officials tell 
me that we require up-to-date housing statistics and facts to study 
our housing needs and to help provide a current factual basis for policy 
decisions in our stepped-up urban renewal program. I recommend 
therefore, that your committee strongly support an appropriation for 
the Census Bureau sufficient to permit Baltimore and other leading 
metropolitan areas excluded from the 1956 surveys to obtain current 
information on housing in 1957. 


St. Louis, Mo. (856,796) 


The housing supply in the city of St. Louis is generally inadequate. 
An American Public Health Association survey of housing completed 
in 1953 indicates that 26 percent, or 67,000 dwelling units in the city 
are in need of reconstruction, and that an additional 27 percent, or 
79,000 dwelling units are in need of rehabilitation. The total housing 
inventory for the city is approximately 260,000 units. 

The supply of rental housing units in the community is very limited. 
The vacancy ratio in all types of rental dwelling units is less than 3 
percent. 

There is almost no sales housing of any type available in the com- 
munity at less than $10,000 per dwelling unit. The vacancy ratio in 
private sales housing is currently 2.7 percent. 

The lowest rents including utility charges for standard vacant 
dwelling units are as follows: 


BION ss ncn > anh cesh baie ncaa nee $110 per month. 
2 earOC ee eee een cE aa eee $128 per month. 
9 bedrooms. bole ee 2. dk See eee ee $135 per month. 


The lowest sales prices for standard dwelling units are currently as 
follows: 


] POCO oo it who on ceeaintedee nee Small supply at any price. 
yi ere wk hsinaGbastilcin ta kc ca aati ca $10,000 and up. 
O OCC ee eee eee ee ne aeakeus $12,000 to $13,000 and up 


(reasonable supply). 


In reference to middle-income housing, it is believed that this is the 
area where the greatest assistance is required at the present time. 
This area warrants study and exploration by the staff of the sub- 
committee looking to the provision of housing for middle income 
families with particular reference to equity investment by both home- 
owners and investors. 


Buffalo, N. Y. (680,132) 

Difficulty in obtaining suitable housing within their means by the 
indicated groups is caused basically by the inadequacy of the city’s 
total housing supply. There are a number of reasons for this in- 
adequacy but it may be attributed essentially to the almost complete 
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lack of remaining residential sites within the city. The first ring of 
suburban areas is now also reaching the saturation point and heavy 
encroachments have already been made into the second ring. This 
suburban development has met a large part of veteran and middle to 
high-income sales housing demand. Because of high building costs, 
high cost of improving land among other reasons, there has been 
virtually no sales housing built for low-income minority or elderly 
groups. There has been a serious lack of rental housing of any 
category and a total lack of rental housing for the above indicated 
groups. This may be attributed to— 

(1) High building costs, and 

(2) Lack of adequate financing vehicles. 

The acceptance of cooperative housing, except at the high-income 
level, is yet to be tested in Buffalo. 
New York, N. Y. (7,891,957) 

Residential construction, including public housing, has averaged only 
28,000 units annually over past 10 years. This is grossly inadequate 
to meet the needs of the city. Primary need is for rental housing. 

The housing produced in New York has consisted largely of low- 
rent public housing and high-rent luxury private housing. As a 
result, the city has experienced an exodus to the suburbs of middle- 
income families unable to find accommodations here at the proper 
price, causing acute growing pains in the outlying areas, as well as 
working against a balanced population in the city. The only middle- 
income housing produced privately has been that receiving some form 
of governmental assistance. To meet this, the city has its own 
middle-income program, and hopes to provide more by use of city 
and State credit for private construction. Any additional Federal 
help in this field would be most welcome. 

Pitisburgh, Pa. (676,806) 

Minorities —In the last two decades the housing situation of the 
nonwhite minority in Pittsburgh and surrounding communities has 
improved; there is public housing for the low-income family, and some 
opportunity for home purchase for the more economically secure. 
Nevertheless, social pressures, economic pressures, and an increasing 
population (due both to natural increase and to immigration) have 
combined to make the plight of the minority group still grave enough 
to remain a major problem. 

Despite the quantity of new home building in the Pittsburgh area 
since the war, the total supply is still short, particularly for low and 
middle incomes. The vacancy rate—as measured by the idle electri¢ 
light meter index—has been fluctuating between 1 and 2 percent for 
the last 5 years. Of the relatively few vacancies, the number avail- 
able to minority families is almost negligible. According to reliable 
estimates gathered by the local branch of the Urban League, of the 
10,000 homes privately built in the suburbs between 1950 and 1955, 
only 400 are occupied by nonwhite families. On the other hand, the 
nonwhite population increased roughly 10,000 in the same period. 

Although community relations between white and nonwhite have 
undoubtedly improved, and written restrictive covenants may no 
longer be enforced, the minority group is still barred from free access 
to the existing market. Continuing prejudice and economic limita- 
tions are major factors. (On the basis of income information in the 
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United States Census of 1950, as well as in special surveys made in 
1955 by the Bureau of the Census and by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, nonwhite family income continues to be at least one-third 
below that of white families. Median family income for nonwhites, as 
compared with median income for all families, shows a differential of 
$1,500 throughout the area.) 

Again, the nonwhite family of higher income finds itself limited in 
opportunities for home building or home purchasing. Those who 
wish to build find difficulty in securing suitable homesites. Those 
who wish to purchase existing homes find difficulty in securing mort- 
gage credit—not because the financial institutions object to lending to 
Negroes as such, but because the type and location of properties 
available in the limited nonwhite market do not meet the risk stand- 
ards of the financial institutions. 

Low-income families —Low-income families continue to have diffi- 
culty in securing safe and sanitary homes within their means because: 
(1) the public low-rent-housing program which furnishes such dwell- 
ings can meet only a fraction of the need; and (2) the supply of dwell- 
ings outside public housing is for the most part too high in rent or, if 
moderate in rent, poor in condition. Application of the city’s modern 
housing code has been effective in securing physical improvement, 
but these very improvements have generally forced increased rentals. 

Middle-income families—Families of moderate income resident in 
redevelopment-clearance areas face still other difficulties than those 
enumerated above. They are, of course,*of too high income for 
public-housing eligibility. If they are renters, they face the hazards 
of limited supply (which for minority families is close to nonexistent). 
If they are owners, they will, of course, receive just compensation for 
their property, but the value of clearance property is generally much 
less than the purchase price of dwellings elsewhere. 

Section 221 of the National Housing Act, as amended by the 
Housing Act of 1956, was obviously intended to facilitate the con- 
struction of private relocation housing. In this area, however, it is 
regarded as being of very little assistance; the present $9,000 limit 
(or even the possible $10,000 provision) on mortgages makes it of little 
interest to most builders, loan institutions, or mortgage houses. 

Elderly families; single persons.—Although recently both the elderly 
and the unattached have, as groups, been the subject of considerable 
study, little has been accomplished to date in solving their housing 
problems. For the elderly, the problem is both physical and eco- 
nomic. Public housing has been an excellent resource, but the 
program is too limited in size to be the solution for all low-income 
elderly couples. The majority must still resort to roominghouses, 
third floors and attics in converted dwellings, and the like. Neither 
social-security incomes nor old-age-assistance (public “relief” or 
assistance) grants are sufficiently adequate to permit the aged to 
compete in the market for good housing. In Pittsburgh and Alle- 
ghany County there are over 68,000 persons 65 or over receiving 
social-security benefits, and another 7,500 receiving old-age-assist- 
ance grants. And the number of those eligible for the old-age- 
insurance program increases yearly; in the last 10 years the number 
in Alleghany County has increased almost sevenfold. 

For the limited income, unattached person the main sources of 
housing have been roominghouses and low-grade “hotels” (essentially 
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flophouses), both of which are, more often than not, health and 
safety hazards. With the recent changes in public-housing regula- 
tions a scattered few may achieve good housing, but again the limited 
size of the program prevents any real solution. Within the city of 
Pittsburgh alone there are some 20,000 unattached adults, considerably 
more than half of whom are found occupying markedly substandard 
dwellings. 

lonsubsidized cooperatives; limited or nonprofit housing.—There 
appears to be a fertile field for experiments in both nonsubsidized 
cooperatives and in limited-profit housing as ways of adding to the 
supply. For example, there are large funds in the treasuries of the 
bigger labor unions, as well as smaller but still substantial amounts in 
the resources of foundations, that might well be available for invest- 
ment in middle-income housing if there were adequate and specific 
programs to guarantee their security. Such housing, of course, could 
not serve the low-income family, which is not a source of even limited 
profit, but it could be of considerable assistance to the middle-third 
family caught between the upper limits of public housing and the 
ower levels of the new private-construction market. 
Milwaukee, Wis. (637,392) 

At the present time we have no completely reliable vacancy data for 
Milwaukee. We do know that the number of vacancies is greater than 
during the postwar period, and would estimate that the gross vacancy 
rate is approximately 3 percent. We believe that this is not a normal 
vacancy rate. We believe that we would have an acute shortage of 
housing if all substandard units were immediately closed through the 
exercise of the police power and other public actions. The 1950 
census revealed that approximately 35,000 dwelling units in the city of 
Milwaukee were either dilapidated or lacking complete plumbing 
facilities. If only the approximately 7,000 dilapidated dwelling units 
were to be withdrawn from the supply of housing, the vacancy rate 
here would disappear. 

A tabulation of newly built houses financed through VA guaranties 
reveals that the median sales price of such structure was $14,750. 
It is believed that this tabulation tends to understate the full range of 
prices of new houses, in view of the fact that most higher priced homes 
have not been financed through VA guaranties. 

There is very little rental construction in Milwaukee. Most of the 
rental housing that is being built contains two or less bedrooms. It is 
estimated that the rents of the lowest priced 1-bedroom units range 
from $85 to $90 per month, exclusive of utilities, It is believed that 
rents of the lowest priced 2-bedroom units range from $100 to $110 
per month, exclusive of utilities. Utilities and heat would increase 
monthly costs by $10 to $20 per month. 

The problem of the low-income group is tied in with the continuing 
shortage of adequate housing for such families. It is not believed that 
this group is able to obtain decent, safe, and sanitary housing at rents 
within their means except through public subsidy. This situation 
will be aggravated by our planned urban-renewal program. 

It appears that families with incomes of $4,000 to less than $5,000 
per year, the so-called lower middle-income group, find it difficult to 
obtain satisfactory housing in Milwaukee. 
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To the extent that veterans’ families are of either low income or 
lower middle income, or are members of minority groups, they have 
housing problems. It is believed that the majority of World War IT 
veterans do not have any separate problem by virtue of being veterans. 
Korean veterans face much more of a problem. 

The problem of minority housing in Milwaukee is partially due to 
the low incomes of such families. In part, minority families are fac- 
ing the same problems that earlier newcomers experienced. However, 
it is believed that this problem is intensified, in view of the problems 
that minority families encounter in obtaining financing. 

Milwaukee is experiencing the same problems as any other large 
metropolitan area in regard to adequate housing of the aged. Many 
of our older citizens are living in inadequate housing. Unless special 
provisions are made, the number of inadequately housed elderly fam- 
ilies and indiv iduals will probably increase. 

It is believed that a nonsubsidized cooperative-housing program 
for those families who are required to vacate public housing, for those 
families and single persons displaced by slum-clearance and urban 
redevelopments, and, finally, for other badly housed families would 
be a ast contribution to helping solve our housing problems. How- 
ever, it is believed that if a cooperative-housing program is to be 
effective, more than special financing aids are necessary. Since the 
planning, construction, and management of housing requires technical 
skills, it is believed that a cooperative housing program should provide 
technicians who can help cooperative groups avoid technical pitfalls. 

It is believed that an expanded low-rent public-housing program 
would be most helpful in solving the problems of the low-income 
families who are unable to obtain good housing at reasonable cost. 

With the exception of Korean veterans, the housing needs of veterans 
do not presently appear to differ from other groups. However, an 
expanded FHA program is important. Such a program should be 
geared much more to the needs of the consumer than it has been to 
date, and less to the needs of the realtor and the builder. Specifically, 
the FHA inspection program should be tightened, and thus afford more 
safety to the prospective purchaser of structures. Secondly, it is 
believed that many of the FHA procedures have resulted in the rapid 
deterioration of those parts of the city which do not meet FHA require- 
ments as suitable areas for mortgage insurance. Finally, the present 
procedures of making mortgage loans expensive and difficult to obtain 
vitiates the entire FHA program. 

It is believed that a program of more favorable financing terms than 
presently available for nonprofit rental and/or sales cooperatives 
should be undertaken. 

Special housing programs for the elderly and for very large families 
are an important requirement at the present time. 


CITIES WITH POPULATION OF 250,000 TO 499,999 


Denver, Colo. (415,786) 


Nonsubsidized cooperative housing for families displaced as a result 
of urban renewal activities will be considered in relocation planning. 
The Spanish-American has the most acute housing problem due to 
both social and economic factors, but, generally, the housing for 
minorities is a rapidly improving situation. Housing for the elderly 
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is also an improving situation with the first cooperative-type housing 
arenely started, and with old-age pensioners receiving up to $115 a 
mont 

Public housing has at the present time between 90 and 110 vacancies 
per month. 

Fixed interest rates make FHA and GI loans noncompetitive in 
money market, with discounts the result. <A flexible adjustable inter- 
est rate should be adopted. 


Atlanta, Ga. (831,314) 


High material and labor costs, high building and street improvement 
requirements imposed by city and/or county, and high cost of land 
are all factors preventing the construction of sales or rental housing 
for low-income groups. Minority housing, generally falling into the 
lower income group, has the added problems of not being able to 
obtain mortgage financing and quite frequently cannot produce 
acceptable credit reports. 

A promotional program on section 213 cooperative housing is 
currently underway and we are hopeful of creating interest in this 
program. ‘The problem here, however, is in keeping rents and sales 
prices down in the face of the factors mentioned in the above para- 
graph, plus the added costs of paying “prevailing wages’ under this 
type of project. 

Considerable activity is getting underway under section 221 (hous- 
ing for persons displaced by urban renewal or other governmental 
actions) in a number of cities in Georgia. Preapplication discussions 
with builders and developers in several areas are currently underway 
which we anticipate will produce 300 to 400 new units under this 
section of the National Housing Act during the next 12 months. 

As to middle-income housing, it does not appear feasible to provide 
more favorable terms than currently available under the VA and 
FHA programs. Lending institutions, generally, will not accept 
the most favorable terms permitted by VA and FHA. The Federal 
Government could best improve the housing situation by prevailing 
upon private lending institutions to make available to private builders, 
developers and, in the case of sales housing, to purchasers, mortgage 
money at par without discounts and exorbitant fees and in a steady 
stream from year to year so that private industry concerned with 
producing homes can plan intelligently. The conditions in the 
mortgage market as they exist today and as they have existed for 
some months are not conducive to the production of housing of any 
type, much less low-cost housing. 

In the low profit margin on low-cost housing, builders cannot absorb 
a 5- or 6-point mortgage discount, a sales commission of from 3 to 5 
points and high interest rates oa construction money and continue 


to build. 
Louisville, Ky. (869,129) 

In order to create more housing for the lower income groups, it 
would be desirable to make mortgage money more available on a long- 
time basis, approximately 40 years. 

The result would be that smaller income groups would be in a posi- 
tion to make smaller monthly payments on their loans. 
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Kansas City, Mo. (446,622) 


The total housing supply is inadequate. The primary problem of 
middle income and veterans are excessive downpayments, high rental 
rates, and overpricing of sales property. 

The rental housing supply is inadequate for the low income, middle 
income, minority, and elderly because of the substandard condition 
of many rental units. Those able to pay reasonable rents cannot 
find units without overcrowding, sharing baths and kitchens. 

The sales housing supply in higher price ranges is adequate for the 
money available but the supply is extremely low. However, all of the 
groups checked are below the income required to purchase the supply. 

Two-bedroom apartments (unfurnished) are in good deman Aut 
rental rates are from $75 to $150 which is beyond the means of the 
groups checked. The monthly payments on an average $15,500 home 
would be approximately $115 including interest and taxes on a 20-year 
mortgage. Undoubtedly, the low-income, middle-income, and minor- 
ity groups would fall within a 20-year term of mortgage. The elderly 
naturally are not in the sales market. 

There is without question a need for housing of all of these groups 
which has not been met by private enterprise and portions which can- 
not be met by public housing. Whether the answer is nonsubsidized 
or subsidized cooperative housing the fact remains that. nothing 
tangible has appeared to supply this need which is a major problem. 


Jersey City, N. J. (299,017) 


The greatest need for housing is in the middle-income groups where 
a need for rentals in the $22 to $25 per room range is desperately 
needed as well as homes in the $15,000 range. 

Home building in our municipality would be promoted by a for- 
mula under which a builder could put up 5 percent and have the 
remainder amortized in 20 years with a guaranteed mortgage bearing 
no more than 4 percent interest. 

It is apparent after some 7% years of diligent work on our part 
that the redevelopment program needs very careful reconsideration. 
I feel that there should have been set up in redevelopment a section 
of FHA so constituted that they would be in on proposed redevelop- 
ments from the very beginning. The problem seems to be that 
FHA never caught the philosophy which the Government intended— 
to revitalize slum areas by replacing them with modern, up-to-date, 
middle-income housing. 1, therefore, feel that if the Redevelopment 
Act is ever revamped, that a separate division of FHA should be 
included in it. 

Another very important problem which we are running up against 
is noted in our answers in your questionnaire. This is the problem 
of providing true middle-income housing under today’s high con- 
struction costs. From our experience, it is impossible for us to get a 
developer to erect housing which can rent much less than $35 to $40 
per room. In most of our cities this rental level is unrealistic and of 
no benefit to people, in what we class as middle income—$5,000 to 
$12,000 income range. It would, therefore, appear to be necessary 
for some form of Federal subsidy to be worked out in order that 
rentals might be brought down to a level somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $22 to $24 per room. 
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I am not unmindful of the fact that some assistance might be 
rendered by the municipalities in regard to lower rentals by State 
laws which would permit tax abatement. 

Here in New Jersey, we have such legislation, but, we were unable 
to make it work without considerable revisions. On the other hand, 
tax abatement is an uneconomical solution to the problems of old 
municipalities such as ours, because they suffer from old age, deteriora- 
tion, and an incoming of people already economically distressed. 
Taxes must be maintained because of the type of city services expected. 
If we are to try to encourage true rehabilitation and redevelopment, 
a great deal more must be done in municipalities such as ours, and 
the only way out of it seems to be through some form of Federal 
subsidy in the area I have indicated. 

May I conclude with the thought—rehabilitation and redevelop- 
ment in an old city such as ours is our only salvation. Facing the 
competition of attractive suburbs where the taxes are low because 
of lack of services, we are caught in an economic dilemma because of 
the influx of people in the low-income tax bracket. 

We have expensive schools, fire and police protection, and a water 
supply system, etc., but our housing is old and naturally does not 
attract people of substantial income to maintain a sound local 
economy. 

If al] the advantages of urban life are to be maintained, we must 
get Federal housing programs in the redevelopment and rehabilitation 
areas which will be more workable than those which we now have. 
We must get true middle-income housing. 


Rochester, N. Y. (832,488) 


The Mitchell-Lama Act is being used in Rochester to provide hous- 
ing for the elderly. It will also be used, if possible, to provide housing 
for the middle-income groups. The reason why: It provides the four 
requisites for reasonable rentals: 

1. Financing via State of New York at 3 percent. 

2. Long-term mortgages—50 years. 

3. Some reduction in local taxes. 

4. Only 10 percent equity required. 

Memphis, Tenn. (896,000) 


We have indicated that there is a need for additional housing for 

low-income families. To meet this need, we have programed 600 
dwelling units of public housing, which will give some relief to this 
shortage. 
We icin also shown that the middle income group has a need for 
better housing. This is being slowly met by private enterprise, and 
it is realized that the ultimate solution may be found in building 
cooperative housing under section 213 of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s program. Several builders are showing some interest 
in building this type housing. 

We have further indicated the need for housing for elderly people. 
A favorable solution will be found to this problem by the amendments 
in the 1956 Housing Act. This will also have a favorable reflection 
in FHA’s plan to finance housing for elderly people. 

The urban renewal program that is projected for the city of Memphis 
involves the demolition of approximately 4,400 dwelling units over a 
period of 12 years. This offers a possibility of building some middle- 
income housing under section 220 of FHA. 
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Fort Worth, Tex. (278,778) 


wa believe that there is an adequacy of housing in this area, but no 
surplus. 

The retail housing supply appears to be adequate, except possibly 
for suitable housing for low-income groups. The inflationary trend 
makes it difficult for this group and for elderly people who depend on 
fixed income to obtain suitable housing at cost within their means. 

The supply of sales housing is adequate, but we are not overbuilt. 

The rent levels seem to follow the sale price trends very closely. 

This community has not had experience in cooperative housing. 
Our slum clearance and urban redevelopment program is just now 
being initiated, but we do not believe it will have any bearing on co- 
operative-housing needs, because this is essentially a community where 
the demand is for one-family homes. 


Seattle, Wash. (467,591) 


Suitable housing is difficult to obtain by lower range of middle- 
income group because bulk of available housing is priced beyond their 
realistic reach. Suitable housing, other than public low-income 
housing, available to minorities, is in very short supply at all price 
ranges. Elderly people, particularly singles, on fixed retirement 
incomes, have great difficulty finding suitable private housing. Little 
existing housing is available within their means and as yet no new 
housing has been built suitable to their needs and incomes. 

We vigorously encourage a program to make more suitable housing 
available for nonwhite minorities. 


CITIES WITH POPULATION OF 100,000 TO 249,999 


Mobile, Ala, (129,009) 


The total housing supply is still inadequate, particularly for 
minorities. 

The present supply of rental housing is inadequate for low-income 
and middle-income groups, particularly minorities. The supply of 
sales housing for the middle-income group appears to be inadequate. 
The levels of rents and sales prices are high for the available market. 


Montgomery, Ala. (106,525) 


A severe shortage of rental housing for minority (nonwhite) groups 
exists. This shortage would be greatly enlarged should Montgomery 
eliminate present substandard dwellings currently occupied by non- 
white families. The board of commissioners has been evaluating a 
draft housing code for this city, which was prepared by my standing 
committee on revisions of codes and ordinances. Although the city 
commissioners are committed to elimination of slums and blight, the 
elimination of substandard privately owned, nonwhite living spaces 
would seriously aggravate our current shortage of nonwhite housing. 

The total housing supply for white families is adequate; for non- 
white families, inadequate. The shortage for nonwhite families can 
be met, in my opinion, only by subsidized housing. Low-rent public 
housing for nonwhite families will probably be needed to provide 
decent housing for our nonwhite citizens. 

We regard rentals to be at the highest level consistent with the cur- 
rent economic situation. On the whole, any increase in rentals would 
be at the expense of other essential living requirements. 

86194—57—_3 
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Montgomery realtors have after several years of investigation pro- 
duced no satisfactory solution to housing for our lowest income 
bracket. Montgomery could fill 2,000 additional apartments of 
low-rent public nonwhite housing now, without competing with pri- 
vate enterprise rental housing. The fact is that local home builders 
cannot build standard rental housing to rent for prices the lowest non- 
white income level can or will pay. 

FHA mortgage insurance should be available to real-estate devel- 
opers and home builders in sufficient amounts to create homes 5 to 
15 percent in excess of current demand. This to provide standard 
replacements for substandard houses and to have suitable standard 
homes for newly formed families. Currently the money market is not 
financing FHA commitments. 

There should be an insistence by Congress that some FHA agency 
be empowered to make direct money loans for standard houses for: 
(i) nonwhite and other minority groups, (ii) families displaced by 
governmental action, (iii) special type homes for disabled and totally 
handicapped persons, and (iv) indigent elderly persons. 

Provide housing for middle-income families at terms more favorable 
than are currently available, including nonprofit rental/sales and 
cooperative housing. 

The greatest possible improvement in American cities would be 
possible under the urban-renewal program (title IT], Housing Act 
1954, title I, Housing Act, 1949) provided Congress could in some 
way, by investigation or influence, get this program administered by 
personnel who want to see the program work and not handicapped. 
We have two slum clearance projects which the board of commis- 
sioners has carried forward through the local housing authority in 
spite of tortuous, legalistic, disruptive, inconsistent administrative 
procedures of the Urban Renewal Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. This governmental agency is endeavoring, and quite 
successfully, to exercise a control of local public agencies and munici- 
palities themselves totally unnecessary and unwarranted. The time 
currently required for planning and survey, 2 to 5 years, will in time 
destroy this fine program. Although revision of requirements have 
been announced, none have so far been placed in practice. 

Phoenix, Ariz. (106,818) 

Rental on houses and apartments in this area fluctuates considerably 
depending on the season of the year, whether furnished or unfurnished, 
and the location in the community. As you know, Phoenix is a winter 
resort area. Many apartments are operated primarily for winter 
visitors. During the summer months the apartments either stand 
vacant or are rented from month to month at surprisingly low prices. 
Winter rates, of course, may be 2, 3, or 4 times the summer rate. 
Furnished apartments rent at anywhere from $15 to as much as $50 
higher than unfurnished apartments, depending on the furnishings. 


Sacramento, Calif. (137,572) 


A critical need in Sacramento which is being brought to the surface 
is need for decent, safe, and sanitary housing for single persons includ- 
ing single householders. Due to the fact that the Federal Housing 
Administration provides no form of mortgage insurance for other than 
family units, it is most difficult to find risk capital for the construction 
of such needed units. 
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A definite problem also exists in the housing of families and indi- 
viduals of minority and aging groups which is intensified when they fall 
in the low and middle income group. There are also many families 
falling in the low-income group who do not qualify for public housing. 
These groups face problems in securing both rental and sale property. 
The minority group, when purchasing property, have the added 
problem of securing adequate financing of such property. 

Housing supply, in price ranges available to these groups, of both 
rental and purchase type is becoming increasingly scarce due to the 
continued growth of Sacramento, which it is estimated is growing at 
the rate of 2,000 persons per month. 

A survey of residents of a redevelopment project of 761 families and 
single householders and 1,000 single persons indicates that 49 percent 
had income of less than $3,000 per year, rent being paid was from $30 
to $60 per month and single and aged householders can only afford to 
pay $30 to $35 per month. 

Surveys made by the Federal Housing Administration indicate that 
the vacancy rate in multifamily apartments in the area near the central 
business district is much lower than the vacancy rate of other parts of 
the city and for the city asa whole. With the continuing rapid growth 
of Sacramento, the need for additional rental accommodations within 
walking distance of the central business district is apparent. 
Wilmington, Del. (110,356) 

Metropolitan Wilmington is the fifth fastest growing area in the 
country, has the highest per capita wealth, and represents a high-cost 
area when measured by shelter and food costs. 

Minority-group families have by far the most tragic housing problem 
which is to be expected in a segregated community where all the above- 
listed groups, except veterans, are faced with a housing shortage. 
The fast growth of the community, increasing the demand for housing, 
together with the extremely high percentage of high-income families 
has contributed to large-scale production of sales housing in the 
$18,000 to $27,000 range, and has mitigated against the production 
of housing in any appreciable amount within the financial range of 
low and medium low income groups. The supply of any rental 
housing for minority families is almost nonexistent and is likewise 
inadequate to a lesser extent for white families of middle income made 
up of 5 or more persons per family. (Economy of the city suffers fur- 
ther because of a lack of luxury apartments which would serve the top 
executives of the large industries whose families have grown and who 
would enjoy returning to the city.) There has been an oversupply of 
medium rental apartments built under FHA programs scaled to serve 
the small family. Turnover was rapid due to family size increase and 
liberal purchase programs. This oversupply was demonstrated b 
the annual occupancy survey of FHA Housing projects dated March 
31, 1955, which showed 9.7 percent vacancy ratio. Changes in 
management and policy are reported to have reduced the high vacancy 
ratio recently though the FHA-insured projects are still unavailable 
to Negro families, 

In summary, then, it is apparent that there exists a dearth of housi 
at all levels of rent and sale prices for Negro families; at low an 
medium rents for four-plus member white families; and both medium- 
priced rental and sale housing for large families. There is no housing 
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designed to suit the physical and financial needs of the elderly. There 
is a definite need for nonsubsidized cooperative housing for families 
and individuals displaced by slum clearance, together with nonprofit 
corporations and limited dividend housing aint at reducing market- 
ing price. 

he writer is strongly resistant to the current trend of the production 
of low-cost housing with 100 percent mortgages and long amortization 
periods. In a high cost area such as this the $10,000 house, repre- 
senting the upper limit, under section 221 mortgage insurance, may 
serve as a vehicle for a variety of abuses. To make such minimal 
quality housing readily available to families inexperienced in home- 
ownership aud the responsibilities derived therefrom represents an 
expedient way of finding a more immediate solution to the present 
problem, but lays the groundwork for a supply of substandard and 
inadequate housing within the next few years. A program designed 
to make available to these inexperienced displaced families, sound 
rental housing at prices within their means, coupled with enlightened 
management, presents a far more realistic but intermediate educational 
step toward the eventual goal of responsibility homeownership. 

If further basic housing legislation is contemplated to meet the needs 
of low and middle income families, it is the earnest hope of this writer 
that emphasis will be placed on the production of rental housing 
which is at present so hampered under section 221 by the requirement 
of private nonprofit sponsorship as to be almost nonexistent. 


Jacksonville, Fla. (204,517) 


Housing for the higher income group and for the upper portion 
of the middle-income group is rapidly meeting the demand for those 
able to secure financing. It is extremely difficult for minority groups 
to secure financing for homeownership which is most desirable in our 
State where a $5,000 homestead exemption is granted. 

Rental housing supply for low-income families and for the lower 
half of middle income is most inadequate. We have some 20,000 
substandard units in the city in spite of city efforts to secure rehabili- 
tation. In the comparatively few cases where rehabilitation has been 
accomplished, the increased cost for rentals has forced the dwelling 
unit out of the market for groups which need it most. 

Sales housing supply is practically reaching the saturation point on 
the basis of the income groups who can avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity for new housing. Sales housing for low income, the lower 
portion of middle income, minority groups, and the elderly is non- 
existent since they are unable to finance the purchase. 

Rents and sales prices are farther removed from income groups 
needing it than at the time the housing program was initiated. This 
is due to incomes not increasing as rapidly as cost for housing, either 
in rental or purchase. 

Cooperative housing has not been successful in this community in 
its present form although we feel it should reach lower income 
families more than it does at present. Nonsubsidized cooperative 
housing for families and for elderly should do much to supply a need 
for those presently receiving practically no consideration in the 
housing program. We feel, however, that nonsubsidized cooperative 
housing should be done by local agencies or groups, utilizing the 
present established Federal agencies for its financing and super- 
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vision. The State of Florida is particularly handicapped at the 
present time due to a Supreme Court decision which declared uncon- 
stitutional that part of our urban redevelopment law applying. to 
property taken by eminent domain. Under this decision this prop- 
erty may not be sold to a private developer to redevelop and operate 
for a profit. We do feel that while we are trying to correct this 
deficiency, that our State should not be prohibited from: building 
public housing on slum sites which are acquired and cleared by the 
local Housing Authority. 

Miami, Fla. (249,276) 

The vast majority of construction of both houses and apartments 
in this area (particularly houses) are built for speculation and profit 
and are never offered for rent. This has been current in the Miami 
area for many years and there has simply not been enough good housing 
available, hence rents have always been too high. 

We do know that there is a great need for assistance for the middle- 
income families based to a large extent on the number of family 
heads interviewed by this Authority whose incomes are slightly too 
high for admission to public housing but inadequate to pay the 
standard rents required here for good private housing. 

Tampa, Fla. (124,681) 

Dwellings presently being constructed have a sale price beyond the 
means of the low income and a large percentage of the middle income 
families. All new construction is for sale and none for rent. There 
is sufficient new construction to supply the demand of the higher 
income groups, but inadequate for the minorities, elderly persons, and 
those in a lower-income group. Rents charged for existing old struc- 
tures which are rated as ‘‘standard construction” are from $65 per 
month upward. 


Peoria, Ill. (111,856) 


Veterans.—Difficulty due to inadequate financing because of exist- 
ing rates on GI loans—4% percent. Public housing is able to take 
care of a good many veterans on a rental basis. 

Minorities —Rental and sale homes for minority groups are scarce 
in the community. Public housing has difficulty in providing suffi- 
cient housing for the larger families of the minority groups. 

Elderly.—Since the recent legislative modification permitting the 
housing of single persons over 65, the Public Housing Authority in 
Peoria has been unable to supply the demand. There are a significant 
number of oldsters in this community who are housed unsatisfactorily. 

Others —Migrant workers have always had difficulty in finding 
housing. This is particularly true of those individuals whose income 
is too high to qualify for public housing, that is, construction workers. 
Elizabeth, N. J. (112,817) 

Our difficulty in obtaining suitable housing is for low-income 
housing, particularly those in minority groups. These seem to be the 
families that have the largest number of children and they seem to be 


unable to purchase homes or rent livable quarters on their small 
income. 
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Albany, N. Y. (134,995) 


It is of the utmost importance to the city of Albany that living 
conditions be improved for the low income and minority groups. 
The city has erected with Federal help, 400 units which are now occu- 
pied, and hope to have 400 more with the same assistance, by 1957-58. 


Syracuse, N. Y. (220,583) 


Housing shortage —A memorandum from the director of the Syra- 
cuse Housing Authority to Mayor Mead, dated May 21, 1956, in 
substantiating the need for additional public housing, cited the follow- 
ing needs resulting from various operations already under way, or 
pending: 

(1) Code enforcement program—evacuation of at least 300 
additional families. 

(2) State medical school—present evacuation of 118 families, 
anticipated 282 families. 

(3) Oswego Boulevard arterial highway—present evacuation of 
78 families. 

(4) Other arterial programs and urban renewal clearance, 
evacuation of a minimum of 1,000 families (crude estimate). 

The president of the Home Builders Association of Greater Syracuse 
gives the following as his estimate for Onondaga County as a whole: 


Percent 
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Only 19 dwelling units for rent have been built from January 1, 1955, 
to October 31, 1956. (This includes one partially completed develop- 
ment of 4 units.) Data was secured by following up permits for all 
new residential construction of 2-family or larger buildings given by 
the city bureau of building and rehabilitation during that period. 

Every one of these new apartments happens to be of the 2-bedroom 
size, thus making no contribution toward the solution of the problem 
of housing large families. 

The housing shortage in Syracuse is in rental, rather than in sales, 
housing. That the rental supply is low is indicated, statistically, by a 
study made by the temporary State housing rent control commission 
in October and November of 1954. This revealed a vacancy ratio of 
only 1.6 percent in the city of Syracuse. Furthermore, during the 
period from April 1950 through September 1955, of a total of 4,383 
new dwelling units built in the city, 2,861 dwelling units (more than 
65 percent of all new dwelling units) were single-family dwellings, 
while 1,450 dwelling units (33 percent) were in multiple dwellings 
with 5 or more dwelling units. Less than 2 percent were in 2-, 3-, or 
4-family dwellings, Of the 1,450 multiple dwellings, 531 were in low- 
rent housing projects, 847 in section 608 apartment projects. Of the 
1,450 dwelling units in multiple residences, only 128 were 3-bedroom 
or larger. All of these were in the two public housing projects. 

For low-income families (aside from elderly) the problem is most 
acute for families requiring three or more bedrooms. Vacancy studies 
made heretofore do not present breakdowns as to size of various vacan- 
cies, but if they did, they would no doubt reflect a much lower vacancy 
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ratio in the large units. The shortage of larger apartments—and the 
creation of substandard conditions— was heightened by a large number 
of conversions occurring during and after World War II, wherein a 
large flat would be converted into 2 share-the-bath, 1-bedroom, units. 
A desire to escape from rent controls was doubtless a motivating factor 
in these conversions. At present there is a very real shortage of large 
apartments in our low-rent public-housing projects. However, addi- 
tional public housing is being planned. This will do much to relieve 
the shortage of large apartments for low-income families. 

Large middle-income families are up against much the same set of 
conditions as large low-income families. In addition, they are 
ineligible, by virtue of being over-income, for the relief provided by 
public housing. Many of the owners of the few large apartments on 
the market refuse to accept children, thus making the situation even 
more difficult. 

The availability of housing to minority groups varies widely 
depending on the financial resources of the family. Negro purchasers 
have bought in widely scattered sections of the city, and, if there has 
been any neighborhood opposition at the time of their coming, this 
has generally subsided very satisfactorily. While residents of the 
previously all-white neighborhoods sometimes talk of selling out 
because a Negro family has just moved in, this has not, in fact, been 
a real problem. It should be noted, however, that while a number 
of Negro families have moved into desirable sections, they have almost 
invariably moved into existing, rather than new, houses. One Negro 
family bought a new house about a year ago, but through a white 
intermediary. Another Negro is presently building a home in one 
of the more desirable sections. The State commission against dis- 
crimination, now has the power to enforce the Metcalf-Baker law, 
under which discrimination in perhaps a dozen new FHA- and VA- 
insured sales developments is prohibited. However, no Negro family 
has yet chosen to avail itself of this protection. This can be explained 
partially by the fact that almost all Negro families possessing both 
the desire and the financial ability to move out of the blighted areas 
have already done so. 

The housing available to the Negro renter is much scarcer than that 
available to the Negro buyer, as rentals are generally scarcer than 
sales housing. While public housing has done much to alleviate the 
pressure, private landlords appear to be more reluctant to integrate 
than persons selling their houses. It is not uncommon for families 
compelled to move from public housing because of excessive income 
to be forced to move back into substandard quarters. As the majority 
of the Negro population are not potential buyers, it can readily be 
seen that the situation is serious. 

Elderly persons face a particularly difficult housing situation. It 
is true that there are 104 units for elderly couples in James Geddes 
Homes (federally aided low-rent housing project) plus 30 more units 
in other public housing projects that could be used for elderly couples. 
There are, also, plans for building additional public housing units for 
elderly persons—this time—thanks to the Housing Act of 1956, for 
single elderly persons as well as for couples. Possibility of a new 
State-aided project to be combined with a clinic (taking advantage 
of Hill-Burton Act funds) is also being explored. This would be 
— near Syracuse’s medical center, a convenient near-downtown 
ocation. 
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As can readily be seen, much of the solution to the problem of hous- 
ing the elderly lies in the future. At present, a large indeterminate 
number of elderly persons live in badly substandard quarters. The 
situation is particularly acute for single elderly persons on old-age 
assistance, who are allowed only $8 a week by the local welfare depart- 
ment for rental. The amount of this stipend leaves single elderly 
persons little choice but to go into substandard quarters. There is 
a supply of small apartments on the market, but few of those, which 
meet building-code standards, rent at rates that old-age assistance 
recipients can afford. 

Servicemen are another group who face special housing problems 
as incomes and housing allowances are relatively low, and as even 
those who might, be financially able to buy, hesitate to do so because 
of the relative brevity and uncertainty of their stay in the community. 

Servicemen stationed in Syracuse include not only the headquarters 
of the 32d Air Division at Hancock Field, but also a Marine detach- 
ment, an Air Force Russian-language school at Syracuse University 
(USAFIT), the Army Corps of Engineers for this region, and assorted 
recruiting and intelligence personnel. 

There is also something of a special housing problem for Syracuse 
University students. Just recently, an application to the city plan- 
ning commission from the university for permission to build a 400- 
unit housing project for married students, was turned down after 
considerable neighborhood opposition. The university still operates 
a 600-unit temporary housing project for such students. 

Perhaps the greatest single piece of assistance the Federal Govern- 
ment could give us at the moment is not legislative but administrative. 
This would be the approval of approximately 200 additional units 
requested by the Air Force for construction at Hancock Field. The 
critical housing situation facing servicemen has been discussed above. 
Construction of this housing would benefit not only Air Force per- 
sonnel, but the entire community, as it would alleviate pressure on 
our already scarce rental supply, thus making a number of existing 
rental units available to others in the community. The planned 
expansion in air base personnel lends additional urgency to this need. 
Dayton, Ohio (243,872) 

Low-income families, who by virtue of nonresident status, extremely 
large family size, or instable income are ineligible for public housing, 
are extremely hard hit by the housing shortage. These families are 
unable to purchase homes, unable to pay economic rents for decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing, and are generally forced to occupy substand- 
ard quarters at rents out of all proportion to their income. Their 
only hope is more liberal eligibility requirements in low-rent public 
housing, and an increase in the total housing supply sufficient to 
result in a lowering of rent levels. 

Middle-income families, by which we mean families just above low- 
rent public housing maximums up to those of about median income, are 
also having severe difficulty obtaining suitable housing within their 
means. A program of cooperative nonprofit housing would be of 
assistance to families in this category. 


Veterans as a group cannot be singled out as having any specific 
problems. 
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Minorities are faced with a severe housing shortage, primarily due 
to the continuation of restrictive practices in the sale and rental of 
housing to them. Progress has been made in obtaining some financing 
for new construction and in the breaking down of racial barriers, but 
the situation is still an acute one. A program of middle income 
cooperative housing unrestricted as to occupancy would help to alle- 
viate the problems of minorities. 

The problem of elderly persons generally evolve around the availa- 
bility of a specific type of facility, normally efficiency and one-bedroom 
apartments. An expansion of the low-rent public housing program to 
provide these facilities for the now eligible elderly persons is needed. 

In addition to the above, families with a number of children are 
having extreme difficulty obtaining suitable housing within their 
means. Any program of middle income housing should definitely 
consider the needs of these large families. 


Ene, Pa. (130,803) 


Sections 220-221 low-cost housing and its workableness have been 
improved by Congress but now the building industry must be inter- 
ested in participating and mortgage money made available. FHA 
and its regional offices, especially the Pittsburgh office, must be told to 
aid the program, not water it down, and carry out the intent of 
Congress. If FHA cooperates, the program may have a chance of 
working. The Redevelopment Authority of the City of Erie intends 
to use the 200-221 aids in its relocation program, The eyes of your 
committee and Congress should be on such usages of the program and 
to seek out the reasons why the program is successful or unsuccessful. 

FHA, VA, and PHA have lost to their programs the good personnel 
and administrators they once had. 

The regional office of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
located in Philadelphia, Pa., under the Regional Administrator David 
M. Walker, and the Urban Renewal Administration have given full 
cooperation to this local public agency and they should be congratu- 
lated for the work they are doing. Also, HHFA and URA should be 
given adequate budgets so that they can carry out their assigned 
tasks and be able to service the LPA’s in a quick and efficient manner 
that will allow the LPA’s to accomplish their work without undue 
delay or redtape. 

As a suggestion on future legislative improvement of the program, 
we would recommend the following: 

1. Increased staffing and budgets to carry increasing workload of 
HHFA-URA. 

2. The providing of additional capital-grant aid to LPA’s so that 
adequate or more than adequate compensation can be paid for real 
estate owned and occupied by old-age residents of title I areas. (This 
is needed so that LPA’s are not placed in the role of being an evictor of 
old-age people out onto the streets and forcing them upon welfare 
agencies for replacement shelter.) 

3. Specific instructions to FHA to carry out the intent of Congress 
in its application of sections 220-221 low-cost housing program. This 
should be especially done in the district director’s office in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., which this city operates under, 

4. Provide an adequate supply of mortgage money so that property 
owners can reinvest and rehabilitate their homes and take them out of 
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substandard conditions which would result in stemming blight. Also, 
provide mortgage money for those who desire homeownership through 
the low-cost housing program under sections 220-221. 

Nashville, Tenn. (174,307) 

Low-income families largely live in houses deficient in sanitary 
facilities, heating, and structural condition. 

Elderly families are confronted with two problems, principally, in 
housing: (1) reduced income for rent, and (2) the ability (except for 
the few with adequate incomes) to look after and care for property 
that requires much attention, 

Others include one group of particular concern, and that is the 
single-person family which applies in about all income levels but, 
especially as with families, it is the lower and middle income group 
that needs most help. 

With the beginning of construction and the development of the 
Interstate Highway System, there will be need for housing in the 
middle and lower income groups (particularly renters), that must be 
relocated. The urgency of this need will depend on the speed with 
which this work progresses, and the need will unquestionably include 
both public and private enterprise housing programs. 

Corpus Christi, Tex. (108,287) 

Local builders tell us that they are ready, willing, and able to con- 
struct housing for most all income groups. They are limited on the 
low-cost housing—from $9,000 downward—by the unrealistic limita- 
tions imposed through FHA and VA minimum property requirements. 
They are further limited in this low-cost field by an extreme shortage of 
permanent financing. 

It is in the city of Corpus Christi, Tex., that the first FHA section 
221 housing bas been built in the United States. Builders are now 
shying away from this project in view of recent regulations imposed 
which are considerably changed from the operating procedures they 
were told would be in effect when the city entered into the workable 
program for clearing its slums. 

It is the builders’ belief that this FHA section 221 program was 
passed by Congress to encourage speculative building for low-income 
groups. Originally, it was envisioned that a builder could, under 
section 221, build a speculative home for sale to a displaced family, 
who would become the owner-occupant, on a maximum term of 40 
years (or three-fourths of the remaining economic life, whichever was 
the lesser); with a loan-to-value ratio of 100 percent, with only $200 
down—which might be applied to closing costs—plus prepaid items 
such as taxes and insurance; and with a maximum loan limit of $9,000. 

If, after 60 days from the date of completion of this speculative 
house, and after reasonable effort had been made to sell this home to a 
displaced family, the builder then could offer it to any family under 
the same terms irrespective of whether this family had been displaced 
by governmental action or not. 

This program has been controverted to a maximum term of 35 years 
(the FHA estimated economic life of a new house being built in this 
area is 50 years. FHA has arbitrarily reduced this term of 35 years 
in order that they may issue all loan insurance in increments of 5 
years). 
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Further, under the new rules, if after 60 days from completion, the 
home has not been sold to a displaced family, and the builder wishes 
to dispose of it to a nondisplaced family, the term of insurance reverts 
to a maximum of 30 years; a loan-to-value ratio of 95 percent, and 
with all closing costs and prepaid items being added to the downpay- 
ment. 

It was previously envisioned that should a builder be unable to sell 
this section 221 house to a displaced family for any reason whatsoever 
he might, then, be able to close in his own name with a maximum term 
of 40 years (three-fourths of the remaining economic life, whichever 
was the lesser), in which case he would be in a position to sell this 
house to anyone he chose on a contract-for-deed arrangement, thereby 
being able to take care of some of the low-income families who might 
have a blemish on their credit standing and otherwise not be able to 
purchase a house under the FHA program. 

Under the new ruling, the maximum term has been reduced to 20 
years with a maximum loan limitation of $7,650—85 percent of $9,000 
when closed to an operative builder. 

Builders now feel there is less incentive to provide, on a speculative 
basis, section 221 housing for the low-income groups. They say that 
after the 60-day waiting period for locating a qualified displaced family 
purchaser, they are left holding a piece of property on which the 
chances for sale under the stricter terms levied have been reduced 
severalfold. 

Local builders feel that section 221 housing should be made available 
to low-income families living in substandard housing irrespective of 
whether or not those families have been displaced by governmental 
action. They tell us that substandard housing can be vacated and 
families moved up into standard, safe, and sanitary housing much 
faster if, as, and when a suitable plan for financing of relocation hous- 
ing can be secured. Most families living in substandard areas would 
be perfectly willing to move of their own accord if housing and financ- 
ing they could afford were made available. Builders say they can 
supply decent, safe, and sanitary housing at a price that most families 


can afford. ‘This, then, leaves only the permanent financing to be 
made available. 


Richmond, Va. (230,310) 


Richmond’s current housing problem is principally one to accommo- 
date lower income Negro families being displaced by expressway 
construction. All relocation is being coordinated by the Richmond 
Redevelopment and Housing Authority with the construction of new 
public housing which will barely accommodate the most urgent reloca- 
tion needs of low-income families. 

An immediate need for 500 to 600 dwellings in the middle inceme 
private Negro housing market to accommodate displaced families is 
critical. No appreciable amount of new housing has been built for 
this group, despite the availability of FHA section 221 mortgage 
insurance benefits. Principal reasons for this are— 

1. Lack of available mortgage money. 

2. Difficulties in overcoming problems of Negro credit. 

3. Lack of builder interest in the lower income Negro market while 


a reasonable market exists for white housing selling for $12,000 to 
$14,000. 
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The only additional housing becoming available to Negroes in 
Richmond is— 

Public housing—1,332 units in planning or construction. 

Private housing—98 units—rental $65 per month (under construec- 
tion). 

Absorption of private housing in older white neighborhoods (transi- 
tion areas)—this presents emotional racial problems affecting schools, 
churches, individuals, etc. 


CITIES WITH POPULATION OF 50,000 TO 99,999 


Richmond, Calif. (99,545) 

Although there is no critical housing shortage in Richmond the total 
supply of suitable housing is inadequate. Decent rentals are scarce 
and desirable sales are almost as rare, except in a few new subdivisions 
at the outer extremities of the city. The levels of sales prices in these 
tracts, and the sales and rental prices in other areas, are virtually 
prohibitive from the viewpoint of low-income families, many of whom 
were recently relocated from new demolished Lanham Act housing. 
The lower fringes of the middle income group, whose income places 
them just above the level of eligibility for public housing, are in sub- 
stantially the same predicament. Families in the middle third of the 
middle income group may be in a little better position financially to 
compete for the available housing. Minorities are faced with addi- 
tional problems relative to lending policies and sales practices. Non- 
subsidized cooperative housing might conceivably be used as a 
tentative measure, but the consensus is that there will be little need 
for such housing after the city’s redevelopment and urban renewal 
plans are effectuated. 

Expand the Government’s housing research program with a view 
toward increasing the appeal of construction designs, and facilitating 
financing methods and procedures, so as to reflect the actual needs 
and desires of low and middle income families, as well as minorities. 


San Bernardino, Calif. (63,058) 


It is estimated that at the present time only about a 2% to 3 percent 
vacancy factor exists in the housing for low income, middle income, 
and minority groups. This low factor limits the availability and 
adequacy of housing for people in these groups to find suitable housing 
within their means. A very definite problem now exists in finding 
housing for those persons not eligible for public housing (due to in- 
creased income) and who cannot afford the rents and prices asked for 
other types of housing. The need for additional nonsubsidized coop- 
erative housing as well as additional public housing is evident. The 
problem of housing for elderly persons is becoming increasingly im- 
portant in our community. 


New Britain, Conn. (73,726) 


It is our experience that middle-income families, minorities, and 
the elderly do presently, or will soon, if an accelerated program of 
public improvements is undertaken, experience difficulty in obtaining 
suitable housing within their means. This estimate is based upon the 
fact that in 1950 a considerable number of dwelling units were found 
to be lacking basic plumbing facilities or were overcrowded or did not 
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have central heating facilities. Although the housing supply has 
increased in the interim period, due to the construction of 600 
moderate-rental dwellings (under the State of Connecticut program) 
and 150 low-rent dwellings (under the Federal program) as well as 
nearly 2,500 dwellings constructed by private individuals or devel- 
opers, verv few units have been removed. This would indicate that 
nearly 2,500 dilapidated plus a much larger number lacking central 
heat remain in use at this time. 

Although no housing market analysis has been made, we know 
that minority groups are coming into this city and that they require 
low-rent quarters that have not been built. They, as well as the 
middle-income and all elderly people, find that decent, modern 
dwellings for rent are just not available. In addition, the elderly 
must experience great difficulty obtaining dwellings which are physi- 
cally adapted to their needs as well as means. 

Slum-clearance or urban redevelopment, if such a program is em- 
barked upon in this city will very likely cause a significant relocation 
problem, due not only to the clearance of substandard dwellings but 
also due to the inevitable clearance of dwellings for public projects 
such as schools, playgrounds, and streets or highways; but also due to 
the possible construction of new commercial or industrial projects. 

We expect that when new public improvements are undertaken 
the impact will fall heavily upon our low- and middle-income families 
and that only through increased Federal assistance in the low-rent 
and bg eene housing markets will these people be adequately 
cared for. 

Our knowledge of the FHA and VA programs is extremely limited; 
we do know, however, that land is no longer available for the type of 
homes which these programs have encouraged in the past. Increased 
assistance, under FHA, for modernization of existing homes would 
seem to be very desirable in the maintenance of the existing housing 
units. 


Orlando, Fla. (62,367) 


There is adequate housing for all at the present time, except the 
middle-income group; however, the Glenn L. Martin Co. expects to 
locate in Orlando within the very near future; therefore, it is likely 
that a shortage of housing will occur. 

There are no slum-clearance and urban redevelopment projects 
under consideration. The Orlando Housing Authority has recently 
had its income limits increased sufficiently to take care of the present 
needs of the low-income group. 

There is sufficient public housing in Orlando at this time; however, 
with the ‘rapid growth of Orlando industrially and militarily, it is 


possible that public housing will be inadequate within the next 12 
months. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. (96,738) 


In spring, 1955, a housing market analysis of nonwhite low-income 
families by FHA indicated a shortage of several hundred dwelling 
units for this group. Since that time the city of St. Petersburg has 
experienced a large immigration of low-income, nonwhite families 
from Georgia and Alabama, bolstering this group by approximately 
15 percent. No housing is being provided for this class. Local 
developers recognize that they cannot build for this group. 
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A 1950 study, The Retired Population of St. Petersburg, by Irving 
L, Webber, published by the Florida State Improvement Commission, 
pointed out from local interviews that 40 percent of the retired popula- 
tion paid monthly rentals ranging from $25 to $50, with another 
35 percent paying from $50 to $75 per month, and only 2 percent 
paying over $100 per month. Most available housing in St. Peters- 

urg at these lower rental levels would be considered inadequate on 
today’s market, and the income of these retired groups has not 
changed. 


Augusta, Ga. (71,508) 

Develop FHA and VA standards for long-term loans for rehabitable 
property in conjunction with local minimum housing ordinances to 
assure long-term loans being made available— similar to that presently 
under study for urban renewal areas only. Should be made to apply 


to any area in city or county where minimum housing ordinance is 
in effect. 


Columbus, Ga. (79,611) 


Housing for low-income nonminority groups is apparently adequate 
since there are a few vacancies in white low-rent public housing. 

Housing for low-income minority families is totally inadequate. 
Recent survey shows 400 more Negro families than there are dwelling 
units. Since these are low-income families and therefore 80 percent 
tenants, the need is primarily for rental units. 

Inadequacy of sales units in the area really lies at the top of the 
low-income bracket. There are few if any sales units for sale at a 
price low enough for these families to qualify for an FHA or VA loan. 

Rental levels are high for low-income families but more realistic for 
middle and high income groups. Average gross rental in an area 
composed of 90 percent slum dwellings, 549 families reporting, is 
$31.50 monthly. 

Levels of sales prices indicate few if any standard homes for sale at 
less than $10,000. Local developers indicate this situation exists due 
to unrealistic requirements of FHA minimum property requirements. 

Nonsubsidized cooperative housing could conceivably remedy the 
majority of the housing needs in the entire area. 

Springfield, Ill. (81,628) 

In erder to explain this questionnaire, I advise you that I sub- 
mitted it to the Springfield Board of Realtors, and the typewritten 
answers which appear thereon are the answers which are the conclu- 
sions of the committee of that board which reviewed the question- 
naire. I disagree with some of their answers, and therefore I have 
taken the liberty of inserting my personal answers in ink. Thus, 
you will understand the reason for conflicting answers, 1 in ink and 
1 typed in answer to the same question. 

{ cite the answer to question 1 as an example: Our board of realtors 
seemed to feel that there is no housing shortage in Springfield. I 
would say this is inadequate. My secretary who types this letter 
has a salary of $324 per month. Her husband makes substantially 
the same amount, but they cannot find an adequate rental place any- 
where in the city and are required to live in accommodations which, 
although in a nice neighborhood, does not contain anywhere near the 
space they need. I have hired 4 or 5 new key employees in city 
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government in recent months coming from other cities, and they have 
had great difficulty in finding adequate rental space. One of these 
persons is a Negro, and he has had unusual difficulties. All have 
solved their problems, but not adequately. 

If the substandard units in our community were closed, even the 
board of realtors would be required to concede that there would be a 
terrific shortage and 10 percent is a very conservative figure. I dis- 
agree also with their answer to question 2. I have talked with many 
realtors, and the lowest priced new construction that I have been able 
to find in our city is $9,500, and there is only one contractor build- 
ing such houses; he completed about 15 last year and has now gone 
into higher priced construction. 

Referring to the comments under numbers 5 and 6, I should like to 
emphasize that additional public housing for any income group is not 
the answer in our community, or I aliens in any Middle West 
community of 100,000 or less. We all know each other well, and we 
all have great pride in retaining our individual characteristics. We 
have in Springfield a public-housing unit that is one of the best run 
in the Nation. It has been able not only to keep all its grant funds 
intact, but add to them during the years. The units and the territory 
is kept up well and the accommodations are pleasant, with all modern 
conveniences. Yet, we have many vacancies notwithstanding the 
housing shortage. The reason is that individuals dislike the rigid 
regulatory requirements, and further, many would rather live in a 
tumbledown shack that is their own than to state they live in the 
“‘project’’; it smacks of some sort of an identification they do not 

refer. 

P The real basic difficulty is that the FHA and lending institutions 
will not approve loans in many middle-class areas which are fine 
neighborhoods but which may not meet new modern requirements 
concerning width of streets, etc. Thus, people with substantial work 
records and good credit ratings cannot get the loans to buy those 
houses, and are forced into the new developments. In turn, the owners 
of these older houses have difficulty in selling them, use them as rental 
properties and are discouraged or unable to get the loans to repair 
them and keep them improved. Thus, each year these areas develop 
tendencies to enone blighted. 

The answer is for the Government to create additional opportunities 
for people in low-income and middle-class-income brackets to obtain 
loans sufficient to purchase homes in these areas. Young families 
moving into these areas will give new life to the property and the area. 
Lexington, Ky. (65,534) 

Low-income groups have a very hard time finding houses to rent in 
a price range they can pay. 

There are plenty of houses for sale. Financing is the main problem. 

Sale prices are high in comparison to amounts of rent received. 

Low income groups are in need of low-rental units. 


Portland, Maine (77,634) 

We are presently planning a survey of housing vacancy for use in 
renewal project planning for relocation. This city has only 200 units 
of Lanham Act coverted housing for low rents. Our clearance, re- 
newal and housing code programs plus private enterprise action are 
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combining to eliminate a substantial number of units for the low rent 
areas in town. 

Every effort will be made to correct a deficiency including section 221 
of the Housing Act, cooperative housing, nonprofit housing, etc. 
New construction of rental units is questionable because of rental 
charges necessary and available locations for such construction. 
Builders seem to prefer building one $14,000 to $18,000 house to 
two $8,500 houses. 

Two things are very clear at the moment; one of which is the fact 
that the redevelopment process, housing code inspection program, and 
private enterprise demolition and expansion are all eliminating both 
standard and substandard low-rent housing, and second; the city of 
Portland has not had any rental housing constructed since just after 
World War II. These factors point to a continuing drop in the 
amount of rental housing available in the city, which of course, is 
somewhat offset by the construction of single-family houses on the 
outer fringes of the city. 


Malden, Mass. (59,804) 


Malden, Mass., is very densely populated and there is very little 
land available for new housing. During the year of 1954 and 1955 
there were 135 housing units built, of which 38 were built by the 
Malden Housing Authority to house the elderly. 

The family in need of housing is the wage earner with an income of 
$75 per week with 1, 2 or 3 children. His income is over the admission 
limits to State or Federal projects. 

Families in the project are forced to vacate on increased income and 
they also are unable to secure housing. They cannot find rentals and 
they cannot afford to buy. 

When private places are available for rental there are always two 
drawbacks: the rents are too high; and parents want to bring up their 
children in a safe decent place, but the landlords will not rent to 
families with children. 

Before tenants in the housing for the elderly were admitted a home 
investigation was made of each applicant. About 40 percent of the 
applicants were single over 65 years of age living in 4-, 5-, 6-room 
apartments which in many cases only 2 rooms were being used. This 
also ties up housing for families with small children as these older 
people would like to get smaller apartments but have no place to go 
where they can get their present accommodations. 


Medford, Mass. (66,113) 


The total housing supply in this community is not adequate to meet 
the demonstrated needs of families of low and middle incomes who are 
without housing, about to be without housing as a result of necessary 
increases in rent, or who are living in seriously substandard housing. 
The veteran, especially the veterans of the Korean war, and the 
servicemen are especially hard hit by the absence of decent housing 
at rents they can afford. 

Although ‘For Rent” signs and advertisements are seen more often 
lately than during the 10-year period 1945-55, these are the result of 
vacancies created by higher rents than the accommodations are con- 
sidered to be worth ordinarily, restrictive leases, and the ever-increas- 
ing number of dilapidated dwellings which cannot be rented. Cer- 
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tainly, the rental housing supply, except for luxury accommodations, 
is far from adequate. 

The sales-housing supply, especially in the outer suburbs of 
Boston, has been good and is expected to continue with a greater 
percentage of the total being built at prices over $15,000. This 
trend is due to the availability of conventional mortage money rather 
than FHA or VA loans and, as evident, to the demand for higher 

riced housing by the relocated professional personnel employed by 
industries dispersing to the outer suburbs and by new industries coming 
into the Greater Boston area. 

As indicated by the foregoing comments, the levels of prevailing 
rents and sales prices are high of a necessity and are mostly beyond the 
financial reach of the low and low middle income groups. 

Obviously, there is a great need for assistance in the matter of 
financing homes for middle-income families. Such assistence would 
be most desirable in the form of low-interest rates, long-term loans, 
requiring not more than 5 percent downpayment, administered 
through the local banks. 

For built-up cities such as Medford, an all-out urban renewal 
program, as currently authorized by law, would result in greatly 
improved housing conditions, especially among the older properties, 
and would do much toward alleviating the housing needs of single 
individuals to include the elderly and the minority groups. 
Pittsfield, Mass. (53,348) 

Low-income families, minorities, and the elderly do not command a 
bargaining position in relation to the total housing supply. A con- 
siderable portion of the rental housing supply is outworn from overuse 
and is not being added to. 

There has been a steady volume of building in Pittsfield and sur- 
rounding areas annually since the end of the war without any consid- 
erable percentage of speculative building. At the moment, there are 
a goodly number of new houses being offered for sale but not a number 
so great as to cause any grave concern to the building industry. 

Rents for low-income dwellings are relatively high when compared 
with the modern housing obtainable for just $150 more per year. 
Most of Pittsfield housing is selling from $12,500 to $13,500 this year 
but a considerable amount of it is in the quality price class, $20,000 
and above, 

Probably public housing is the answer to the largest portion of the 
local need in terms of the types of families to be served. Low-income 
families and elderly persons of low income fit better into the housing 
supplied by such programs than they do into cooperative housing. 
This is the practical aspect of the local housing situation. 

In this city, minorities, elderly persons and low-income people 
generally are paying much more than they ought for adequate housing. 
They are the ones who must put up with that 18 percent of the struc- 
tures (residential) found to be substandard in the Pittsfield housing 
survey of 1946. 


Pontiac, Mich. (73,681) 
The total housing supply is inadequate. Vacancies are well below 
a normal 5 percent of existing buildings. 
Rental housing is inadequate—vacancies only to 2 percent. 
86194—57——-4 
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Sales housing is inadequate—middle-income nonveterans cannot 
meet downpayments under FHA. 


Both rental and sales prices are higher than inflation justifies. 
Saginaw, Mich. (92,918) 

Total housing supply for middle income and minorities (of middle 
income) is not in great supply. 

The rental housing supply is very inadequate as no new homes or 
apartments, other than low-rent public housing, are being constructed 
for rental. The increased population requires more housing and the 
supply is not meeting the demand. 

The sales-housing supply is somewhat more adequate than the 
rental supply for middle-income families but sales housing for minori- 
ties is confined to older areas in the city and for the most part con- 
sists of homes in the 25- to 50-year age bracket. 

Rents charged for older houses are often excessive because of the 
short supply, particularly for minorities. Purchase prices of homes 
for minorities are also very high because financing is done on a land- 
contract basis. The buyer often must pay an inflated price and his 
monthly payments are high because of the higher than average 
interest rate which must be paid. 

Now that the city is to undertake an urban-renewal program there 
will be a great need for additional housing for middle income and 
minorities. Since the middle-income families do have adequate 
yearly earnings to buy or rent good new housing if it were available 
at a reasonable cost, nonsubsidized cooperative housing for them 
would appear to be an excellent solution. It would also be desirable 
to house families required to vacate public housing because of in- 
creased incomes. 

The great problem in Saginaw, as it probably is in many cities of 
similar size and makeup, is the initial downpayment on homes which 


are in short supply and the high monthly payments required because 
of the short-term financing. 


Lincoln, Nebr. (98,884) 


Low income.—Adequacy of housing, substandard; adequacy of 
rental, very poor; adequacy of sales, very poor; levels of rent and sales, 
new housing, rental, or sale beyond income. Only afford makeshift 
remodeling in general. 

Middle income.—Adequacy of housing, fair, some substandard; 
adequacy of rental, fair; adequacy of sales, fair to poor; levels of rent 
and sales, most new housing in reach of upper middle income. Rela- 
tively few rental units being built. 

Veterans.—Insufficient information. 

Minorities. —Adequacy of housing, substandard; adequacy of rental, 
very poor; adequacy of sales, very poor; levels of rent and sales, new 
sales or rental units not being developed. 

Elderly.—Adequacy of housing, fair to substandard for indigent; 
adequacy of rental, fair to substandard for indigent; adequacy of sales, 
poor; levels of rent and sales, beyond reach except those retiring with 
satisfactory pension. 

Co-op housing.—Insufficient information. 


Atlantic City, N. J. (61,657) 


The total standard-housing supply in this community, including 
rental-housing supply and sales-housing supply, is inadequate par- 
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ticularly within the means of the low- and middle-income families, 
veterans, minorities, elderly and broken families. Broken families 
are families other than husband and wife with 1 or more children 
under 21 years of age. This would include separated, divorced and 
widowed mothers with children, single-person families, aged couples, 
etc. The present levels of rents and sales prices are above the means 
of these groups as well as a large segment of the middle-income popula- 
tion group in the community. 

We feel there is continued need for addition to the public housing 
program as well as vital need for a middle-income housing program 
of some type within the means of the lower middle income group in 
our community, including families displaced by slum clearance which 
is an anticipated future Tovelagiabbins: and families required to vacate 
public housing because of increased income. 


Bayonne, N. J. (77,2038) 


There are no vacancies, to speak of, of dwelling units in the city of 
Bayonne. Some rental housing may be obtained from $90 upward. 
The great need in Bayonne is for housing for. families who earn from 
$4,500 to $6,500 per year. Despite the greatest building boon in 
the history of the United States, only three kinds of housing have 
been built in Bayonne.: 

1. Public housing for low-income families. 

2. Section 608 FHA insured housing with rentals from $90 
upward. 

3. Wherry Act housing for naval base personnel. 

New private home construction costs approximately $130 per 
month tocarry. The great bulk of Bayonneites—the so-called middle- 
income group—have no housing whatsoever. 


East Orange, N. J. (79,340) 

A few low-income apartments are available. There is an adequate 
supply of middle and high income units. 

Due to the unavailability of vacant land for several years, there 
are only a very few new houses on the market. Houses averaging 25 
years old are generally available throughout the city. 

Irvington, N. J. (69,201) 

We believe that families in the low-income bracket, and particularly 
the elderly, find that, due to the high rentals, and insufficient units 
available, it is almost impossible to find suitable quarters in which to 
live. 

In our opinion, more low-rent public housing should be built. 
Also provisions be made for couples and single persons over the age 
of 65. 

Binghamton, N. Y. (80,674) 


Total housing supply is inadequate. We have 2 low-income public- 
housing projects totaling 366 units which are completely occupied 
and a waiting list of approximately 600 eligible families. 

Rental housing in the low-income group is available in slum areas 
only. A meager supply exists for middle-income groups. Minorities 
and elderly can find rentals within their means in predominantly 
slum areas. 

Sales housing supply within the means of the above groups is prac- 
tically nonexistent. 
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Rent levels in decent, safe, sanitary housing are usually beyond the 
means of the above families. 

Nonsubsidized cooperative housing has not been tried in this area. 
Families and individuals displaced by slum clearance program are 
predominantly in the low-income groups and would, in most cases, be 
unable to participate in this program. Those required to move from 
public housing because of increased income, could, in some cases, 

articipate; however, the present scales set up for maximum public 
ousing continued occupancy have not kept up with the higher cost 
of living index. 

A more realistic approach to the urban redevelopment and urban 
renewal programs would improve the situation. Since slum clearance, 
by necessity, must relocate people, there should be a greater degree of 
insistence on public and/or cooperative housing for the displaced 
families. The poor supply of decent, safe, and sanitary rental and 
sales housing in most cities force relocated families into near substand- 
ard areas which soon become substandard and thereby defeat the aim 
of the program. 

The undue amount of redtape which forces cities to suffer through 
5, 6, and 7 years of survey and planning before getting into a loan 
and grant contract makes the urban redevelopment program distaste- 
ful to all concerned. The new provision in the 1956 act will further 
discourage cities from seeking urban renewal or public housing—that 
is the “‘workable program” clause. All new provisions seem to be 
in the general direction of discouragement rather than encouragement 
of slum clearance and housing programs. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. (69,725) 


Our investigations lead us to the conclusion that the present 
housing need is no longer within the lowest income group, but rather 
within a group comprised of families with incomes somewhat too high 
for subsidized public housing and, on the other hand, far too low to 
be able to afford current rentals in conventionally built apartments. 
(When one is aware of the rental differential this is no surprise. The 
average monthly rental for public housing is $11 per room. The aver- 
age monthly rental in a modern conventionally built apartment is 
approximately $40 per room.) The remaining housing problem is to 
provide decent housing for those families within this group who are 
presently living under substandard conditions. 

This aspect of the housing problem is, of course, not indigenous to 
the city of New Rochelle. Any municipality which undertakes to 
solve the housing problem of its low-income group is likely to be 
eventually confronted with a housing problem of the income group 
in the next higher category. For in the solution of the first problem 
an awareness of the second is created. This is not to suggest that 
such a problem does not exist, but rather that its existence is pointed 
up by the solution of the more major problem. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. (90,872) 


Inadequate supply of rental units in low-income groups and for 
minority groups. 
Shortage of rental units for middle-income groups. 
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Durham, N. C. (71,311) 


The tight-money situtaion has been the most difficult thing to 
overcome. Lending agencies will lend smaller percentages of the 
selling price and want more interest. Buyers need larger downpay- 
ments, which is the real bottleneck. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. (87,811) 


The population of Winston-Salem is approximately 42 percent 
Negro, and it seems that the low-income and the middle-income and 
the elderly people of this race are having a difficult time in securin 
adequate housing at a rental or purchase price that they can affor 
to pay. Approximately 85 to 90 percent of our slum areas house 
these people. Even though we have built 1,245 units of public housing 
in Winston-Salem since 1950, there are still not enough public-housing 
units to meet the need for the lower income group. Of the new houses 
being built, there are not enough being built within the means of the 
middle-income group for them to be properly housed. We have 
many families who would be able to pay the necessary rent if the 
housing were provided for them. 


Altoona, Pa. (77,177) 


At the present time the area is economically depressed. There are 
few new homes being constructed. There is a great need for new 
construction of all types and of all income levels. Once our slum- 
clearance program begins, there will be a great need for low-cost 
public housing for both white and Negro. 

In the last full year, 1955, only 86 new dwellings were built. 
Bethlehem, Pa. (66,340) 


The major problem rests with middle-income families who are un- 
able to purchase homes and must, therefore, rent. Because of chil- 
dren in the home, apartments are refused them, and rental homes in 
this community are either nonexistent or beyond the means of middle- 
income families. 

Minority low-income groups can find housing in the publie housing 
projects but when they reach the lower strata of middle income the 
are forced to obtain housing from which they had previously moved. 

The need, therefore, appears to be as follows: 

Additional rental housing for middle-income families or nonsubsi- 
dized cooperative housing which can be built in groups for resale at 
the same price or lower than present individually owned cheap hous- 
ing where construction is of the poorest grade. 


Charleston, S. C. (70,174) 


We have quite a number of low-rent areas here that would be very 
much improved if funds were made available to the owners of this 
property to make needed repairs and improvements and this would 
materially improve our low-rent housing problem. 

Also, we are faced with the situation of taking care of the indigent 
elderly persons and if this group could be taken care of in any future 
housing program, it would 2 of great assistance to this community. 
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Beaumont, Tex. (94,014) 


Minorities (N os oon Federal aid is welcome with local aid to clean 
up slum areas and redevelop land and subdivide by private enterprise 
for construction of homes to be offered for sale. 


Galveston, Tex. (66,568) 


The middle-income group finds it hard to live in cheap rental hous- 
ing and cannot afford to buy housing which it should have unless the 
terms are more reasonable. Governmental financing is not always 
available or persons cannot qualify in many cases where it is available. 
Local financing is and has always been conservative, making it neces- 
sary for the buyer to save for many years (if he is so inclined) before 
he can put up a third or more of the purchase price. 

The overall housing supply is shictt, assuming easy terms were 
available, otherwise it is satisfactory. The rental housing supply is 
insufficient and this is a problem hard to overcome, as owners of 
individual units, unless they are satisfied with a low net return, prefer 
to sell at prices that permit them to invest in multiunit housing that 
produces a higher net, or in other investments requiring less manage- 
ment problems. 

If easier credit for home buying were available, the entire picture 
would change for the better, as most units would be available for rent, 
with a corresponding reduction in rents. Only the landlord would 
suffer in the reduced income, though it might be said he could invest 
in more houses at cheaper prices. 


Lubbock, Tex. (71,747) 


The general shortage of mortgage money for conventional financing 
is creating a problem for low-income groups, minorities, and the 
elderly. 

We recommend Federal help to make mortgage funds available to 
low income and minority groups, and to help to ease the flow of money 
for conventional loans on small residences. 

The VA program is very helpful. 

FNMA has been the best and most dependable source of mortgage 
money. 

Alexandria, Va. (61,787) 

The total housing supply, including both rental housing and sales 
housing, is inadequate due to the fact the supply of new houses is 
not within the financial means of our population in the low- and 
middle-income groups. Practically none of the present supply of 
rental housing is within the means of the lowest income group of our 
population. 


Portsmouth, Va. (80,039) 


Low-income families (particularly nonwhite) have difficulty locating 
standard housing within their incomes. Families eligible for low-rent 
public housing can, of course, be taken care of by the units operated 
by the Portsmouth Redevelopment and Housing Authority. 

We have a very large waiting list of Negro families for low-rent 
units. This situation will be somewhat reduced by 594 new units 
which the authority expects to construct in the next 2 or 3 years. 
In any event, there will probably still be great need for standard 
housing within the incomes of nonwhite families. 
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The total housing supply is adequate for white families but inade- 
quate for nonwhite families. 

The main problem in the housing situation seems to be housing 
for middle income. This problem is much more acute with nonwhite 
families. Satisfactory financing is hard to obtain for nonwhite fam- 
ilies. A financing plan for nonwhite families that would encourage 
builders and bankers to be active in the market would go a long way 
in alleviating the situation. 

Wheeling, W. Va. (58,891) 

One-third of Wheeling’s dwelling units were built in 1899 or earlier 
(1940 census) and new homes are not being constructed as rapidly 
as deterioration is setting in in older homes. 

The Wheeling Real Estate Board, June 5, 1956, canvassed their 
members and estimated that 90 decent, safe, and sanitary dwelling 
units were available for sale or rent out of a total of 18,500, within the 
moderate income range ($20 to $65 monthly rental, $4,500 to $10,000 
sale price); 42 dwelling units available for rent at $20 to $65 per 
month (Wheeling Real Estate Board June 5, 1956); 48 houses for 
sale between $4,500 and $10,000 (Wheeling Real Estate Board June 5, 
1956). 

We have a very great need for nonsubsidized cooperative housing 
as we are now considering displacing 270 families in our first slum 
clearance project. 


CITIES WITH POPULATION UNDER 50,000 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. (46,396) 


Our total housing supply is inadequate. We have a shortage of 
rental housing. Rents and sales price are too high for middle-income 
groups. There is also much need for a slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment program. Middle-income groups are suffering most at present. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. (44,913) 


Low income and middle income groups are severely affected by lack 
of housing. The former group consists of approximately 700 families 
living in public housing units which were constructed in the 1940’s. 
These families are now having to move out and there is no place for 
them. The crisis of housing for the middle income group, which 
consists of about 2,000 families, results from the rapid expansion of 
local industrial and manufacturing firms. There are not enough 
houses to meet this immediate need. 

We recommend: 

1. Revision of FHA legislation to remove some of the restrictive 
clauses which add to the cost of housing but not necessarily to the 
quality. A case in point is the requirement that foundation plans 
be prepared by a structural engineer. If there are only 2 such engi- 
neers in a 3-county area, the home builder has a problem. 

2. Loosen the money market to allow financing of homes at a lower 
rate of interest. The scarcity of money has increased interest to the 
extent that average salaried home buyers are being forced out of the 
market. 
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Bristol, Conn. (35,961) 


Private landlords are reluctant to provide rentals for families with 
children. Less than a score of multiple dwellings for rental have been 
built since 1940. On the other hand, more than 3,600 new single 
homes were offered for sale or constructed by individual families during 
period 1940-56. Family incomes in this highly industrial area are 
among the highest in Connecticut, resulting in removal of families 
whose incomes are excessive to low and moderate rental limitations. 
Ineligible tenants are finding it difficult to obtain mortgages due to 
tight money market. 


Meriden, Conn. (44,088) 


Because of the demolition of certain slum area for the purpose of 
utilizing land for municipal parking, we will be in a precarious position 
insofar as the relocation of evicted tenants from this area is concerned. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. (80,187) 

Daytona Beach is a tourist resort area with a winter season from 
approximately December to March and a summer season from approxi- 
mately June to September. Although the total housing supply could 
be considered ample to maintain a stable rental picture, of necessity 
we must approach our problem from the viewpoint that 6 months 
annually the great tourist influx overflows all available housing, not 
only in the city of Daytona Beach, but also the surrounding towns, 
cities, and urban areas. 

This situation causes, and is reflected in, an unstable rental range 
for the permanent citizenry. The middle-income group is confronted 
with having to pay above average rentals to maintain accommodations 
on a year-round or permanent basis. 

The low-income group fortunately is relieved somewhat by the 
public housing program. There is a need for improved housing for 
the low-income group as reflected in the high percentage of substandard 
dwellings which remain filled to capacity. We are making progress 
in providing housing for the Negro minority. The Daytona Beach 
Housing Authority currently is undertaking the development of 130 
additional units of low-income public housing for Negro occupancy. 
The total supply of standard housing available for the low income 
group within their economic means is, however, considered inadequate. 

The supply of housing designed for the elderly is inadequate. 
Rental housing available for elderly families in the low-income group 
is above their economic means. 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla. (86,328) 


This community is fundamentally a resort area so far as rentals are 
concerned. There is a very definite shortage of units available for 
large families in both the low income and middle income brackets, for 
the workingman. The man with 4, 5, or more children has difficulty 
in either buying or renting. 

Families required to vacate public housing because of increased in- 
come, who have 1 or 2 children, generally are able to find suitable 
housing; large families generally are required to double up in housing 
too small for their number. 

There has recently been signed an annual contributions contract for 
the local housing authority to construct 84 Negro housing units for 
larger families. 
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Considering the fact that this is a resort town, the majority of 
rentals available are furnished apartments or houses, held for the 
tourist. It is almost the unanimous opinion of persons consulted 
that the need here in this locality is for apartments and homes for 
large families (4, 5, or more children) of the low-income and medium- 
income bracket. 


Miami Beach, Fla. (46,282) 


The city of Miami Beach has a resort economy; however, middle- 
income groups may find adequate housing in older apartment houses. 
There are several hotels available for elderly people at very reason- 
able rates. Others find adequate housing in nearby Miami and 
outlying areas. 


Pensacola, Fla. (43,479) 


Middle-income families have incomes that are generally too high 
for public low-income housing, yet their income is not great enough 
to afford either private rental housing or be able to own their own 
homes. 

There is an acute shortage of housing for Negroes in the locality 
and what little property is available is in most cases substandard in 
character. 

While it is desirable to provide housing for middle-income families 
at terms more favorable than currently available, it would not be 
deemed advisable to provide this through nonprofit rental sales and 
cooperative housing groups in this locality. 


Albany, Ga. (81,155) 


The low-income group in the Albany area is experiencing some 
difficulty in finding 3- and 4-bedroom rental units. The same income 
group is also finding it very difficult to purchase a home in the 3- and 
4-bedroom class selling for $8,500 and under because of the lack of 
FHA and VA financing. 

The middle-income group in the Albany area is experiencing no 
difficulty in renting or buying houses to meet their needs. 

White veterans are not experiencing any difficulty in obtaining 
housing at this time; however, the colored veterans are finding it 
difficult to buy or rent, but only to a small degree. 

Colored veterans and colored civilians desiring the best in housing 
and who are able to afford the best are experiencing the most difficulty 
because those type houses just are not available to them at the present 
time. This condition is brought about by the fact that mortgage 
money has been hard to obtain to build houses for this group and also 
sufficient lots have not been developed to date on which to place them. 

If further Government controls should be necessary to improve the 
housing situation in America today, it should be in the field of mortgage 
financing, as acute housing conditions in any area are brought about 
by the lack of available funds to build these houses in any income 
group. 

Wailuku, Maui, T. H. (7,424) 

About 787 new homes were built in New Kahului within the past 
5 or 6 years in the price range of $6,600 to $9,000 for house and lot. 
The Kahului Development Co. has many lots on which the company 
intends to build houses when the demand arises. Aside from this 
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development in Kahului, there have been many other small subdivi- 
sions where homes have been built, numbering approximately 300 
to 400, within the past several years. 

At present, there is ample housing for rental because there are 
always homes for rent advertised in the newspapers. There is housing 
available at the Hawaii Housing Authority for 25 families at present. 
In the event of new industry, which is not foreseeable in the immediate 
future, there may be a deficiency. 

There are many house lots available at present on which homes may 
be built. The Kahului Development Co. is in a position to build 
houses any time whenever the demand arises. 

Rents are average and sales are lower than they are ordinarily. 


Rock Island, Ill. (48,710) 


The middle-income group is the most seriously affected due to the 
price of new homes and no rental market. Many in this group are 
moving into areas beyond the Rock Island City limits and into 
adjacent communities, with more easily developable land. Rock 
Island’s terrain is very rough. 

Minority groups create a problem since they are limited to the older 
section of town and are fling to double up to reduce the cost. If 
FHA and VA loans were available it should help. 

In the Rock Island area it is very difficult for anyone to get an 
FHA or VA loan. 

Newport, Ky. (31,044) 

FHA and VA insurance is largely ineffective here because lending 
institutions can place all of their available loan funds at higher rates 
of interest and with less redtape than is possible with FHA and VA. 
Therefore, these agencies mean little or nothing to a solution of the 
middle-income housing problem. 

Lower costs per dwelling unit and available loans at lower interest 


are the two vital issues for middle-income housing purchasing and 
rentals. 


Cumberland, Md. (37,679) 

There exists in the community a general shortage of all types of 
housing. 

There is a shortage of rental housing. Aside from public housing 
units, the majority of units being offered for rent are conversion units 
that do not meet the requirements of standard housing. 

An independent survey of several months ago indicates a short 
supply of sales housing. At that time there were less than 3 units in 
the $9,000 category being offered and there were 12 units in the $10,- 
000 and up category being offered for sale. 

The level of rents ranges from $30 to $100 per month. Rents less 
than $60 for 1-bedroom units generally are not standard units, 
Standard units in the 2- and 3-bedroom category generally range from 
$70 to $100 per month. 

Slum-clearance and urban-redevelopment programs have not as 
yet been inaugurated in the city. Vacations from public housing be- 
cause of increased income have been negligible; there having been less 
than 5 in the past 5 years, 
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Waltham, Mass. (47,187) 


The problem in this city, in my opinion, is the fact that since rent 
controls has been lifted, the property owners have increased the rents 
too much and are now collecting weekly. 

There is not enough housing for elderly families in this city at the 
present time. 


Watertown, Mass. (37,329) 


It is believed that construction of residences and apartments from 
1946 to date (September 1956) under FHA-VA and private capital 
has substantially met the requirements— plus the construction of 228 
units under the veterans’ State-aided program. It is further noted 
that in the case of veterans applying for loans under the GI bill, the 
volume has substantially dropped, and the building starts in the area 
have declined. 

A shortage exists in rentals for low-income brackets ($2,500—$3 ,500) 
due to private capital not being interested in this type of invest- 
ment—because of high construction costs, inadequate return on 
money invested—and maintenance problems caused by tenants in 
the low-income brackets. 

Due to FHA and VA, sales housing supply is in keeping with 
demand. 

Nonsubsidized cooperative housing has not been successful in the 
metropolitan area of Boston—of which this town is a part—due to 
cooperative owners vacating for reasons of family composition 
(increasing or decreasing), income (loss of), and many other factors. 
Slum clearance as applied to this town does not exist. In the case of 
tenants forced to vacate from veterans housing because of increased 
income, they have been able to find other rentals or purchase a home. 

Subsidized housing as applied to this town would have the effect 
of increasing the tax rate—since this type of housing does not pa 
the going rate—based on assessments cod taxes—as an example with 
our State-aided veterans housing projects which have a total popula- 
tion of approximately 900 people—this town receives in lieu of taxes 
$8,050 per annum—instead of approximately $50,000 in taxes—if 
privately owned. 


Highland Park, Mich. (46,393) 


Highland Park is a small city complete within the city of Detroit. 
It is completely built up. The average age of its structures is 37 
years. Past census figures and predictions for the future show a con- 
tinuing population decline. Such housing demands as the city has are 
in the nature of: (A) replacement housing for the poorer areas of the 
city; (B) purchasing of middle income units to provide for city em- 
ployees now living beyond the confines of the city but required by 
law to move into Highland Park; and (C) replacement housing for 
families displaced because of urban redevelopment. The urban renewal 
program is still in the planning stage. 

ffer more attractive FHA adie to those who wish to purchase 
suitable older homes in stable older communities. At present, the 
attractive financing attainable in new development areas is a drain 
upon our community. 

Offer more attractive financing than the present FHA-insured loans 
for the development of older properties. The present 4% percent in- 
terest rate (with rumors of a higher rate) being charged on the entire 
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loan instead of on the particular balance is, in effect, an interest rate 
of between 9 and 10 percent. This is a very important, problem for 
Highland Park as well as for all other aging areas wishing to conserve 
their nonslum by submarginal housing. I would highly recommend 
a lower interest rate as well as a governmental campaign in support 


of the “open-end” mortgage financing for the repairs and improve- 
ments. 


Meridian, Miss. (41,893) 


This locality does not build houses for rent to the low-income and 
middle-income group other than what is provided by the housing 
authority of the city of Meridian. In our opinion an adequate num- 
ber of houses is being built for sale to the middle-income and higher 
brackets and on satisfactory financing terms. This locality has never 
had any experience in nonsubsidized cooperative housing. 


New Brunswick, N. J. (88,811) 


There appears to still be a shortage of total housing supply in this 
area, apparently due to the heavy concentration of new industrial 
establishments within a 5-mile radius of this city. 

There is a shortage of rental housing supply in this area, inasmuch 
as there have been no new rental units constructed in the past 3 years 
within a radius of 5 miles of this city. 

There also is a shortage of sales housing supply although considerable 
publicity has been given in the local press to developers who are con- 
templating large sale housing projects within this area. 

The sales housing costs range from $12,000 upward, and the rentals 
run from $92 for a 1-bedroom unit to $118 for a 2-bedroom unit per 
month. There have been no 3- and 4-bedroom rental units constructed 
in this area for the past 25 years, and a large demand for such dwelling 
units is available here. 

It is our opinion that nonsubsidized cooperative housing or coopera- 
tive housing without some tax arrangement would not reach families 
displaced by slum-clearance projects or those forced to vacate public 
housing because of increased income. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. (41,880) 


There is no middle-income housing being constructed. We need 
additional housing and we need replacement of existing housing for 
the middle-income group. Most of the minority groups reside in 
substandard housing; there is a considerable amount of doubling up, 
particularly among the Puerto Ricans. ‘There is little or no housing 
available which is specifically adaptable to elderly people. 

The only sales housing available is 195 units currently being con- 
structed as a result of one of our title I redevelopment projects. 

The rent-control ordinance is keeping rents in line temporarily. 
The price of sales housing ranges from $13,000 to $17,000 in the above- 
mentioned project. 

We do not believe cooperative housing will work in communities 
such as ours, unless the amount of downpayment necessary is reduced 
to little or nothing. 

It ismy demeduun that the recommendations that your committee 
makes to the Senate will result in further basic housing legislation 
that will effectively cope with this problem. Adequate housing for 
our micdle-income group is a matter which vitally concerns this city. 
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High Point, N. C. (89,978) 


One of our greatest problems today is finding places to take care 
of the aged at a price they can afford to pay. Higher and higher 
prices for board and room for people with fixed income is creating 
quite a problem. 

Wilmington, N. C. (45,043) 

The 1950 census reported that there were 4,599 substandard 
dwellings within the corporate limits of the city of Wilmington. The 
minimum housing code was placed into effect in Wilmington on 
February 25, 1953, and I have learned through Mr. Sanders that 
through September 1956, 1,493 substandard units have been repaired 
and brought up to the standard requirements of the code, and in 
addition to this number, 171 units have been completely demolished 
under code requirements, making a total of 1,664 substandard units 
removed since the code went into effect. 

Mr. Sanders has done a very excellent job in code enforcement, and 
in discussing this matter with him, he stated to me that in his opinion, 
approximately 1,500 dwelling units had become dilapidated or deterio- 
rated into substandard conditions since 1950. 

By examining these figures, if there were 4,599 substandard units in 
Wilmington in 1950, and if 1,664 substandard units have been removed 
through code enforcement, there would be a total of 2,935 substandard 
dwelling units left. If we add the 2,935 units to the 1,500 “new” 
substandard units, there would be 4,435 substandard units in Wilming- 
ton at the present time. 

Therefore, if these figures are correct, my assumption would imply 
that there has only been a net reduction of 164 substandard units in 
the past 6 years, and it would appear that our areas of dilapidation and 
deterioration are growing faster than we realize. 

In spite of my thinking that there is a large number of substandard 
units remaining in Wilmington, I do not believe at this time that the 
low-rent public housing program in Wilmington should be expanded. 
Instead, I would prefer to see a strong urban renewal development 
program brought into existence to augment the good results which are 
now being obtained through the enforcement of the minimum housing 
code. 

I am firmly of the opinion that additional low-rent public facilities 
should be made available for low-income elderly single persons and 
elderly couples between the ages of 50 and 75. Our number of 
applications for persons and families of this kind is continually growing 
and we have no facilities for taking care of them except in very limited 
numbers. I personally hope that in time, the members of the city 
council will recognize this need and request the authority to construct 
a small number of additional units at Nesbitt Courts and Taylor 
Homes where land is available for this purpose, and could be operated 
and managed without any additional overhead expense. 


Warren, Ohio (49,856) 


There is a shortage of all classes of housing. Terrific shortage of 
rental housing; no new houses for rental. New houses are not being 
built fast enough to supply demand. Rentals only for older houses 
and for rooms or makeshift apartments in older houses are high. 
Sales prices for new units are high as costs of building are high and 
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builders are paying as much as 7 points discount for out-of-town 
funds, which must be absorbed in sales price. There is a large need 
for such—but not profitable for investors to meet the need. 

Our community is a very fast growing location. Our population of 
the city and surrounding territory is growing at arapid pace. Housing 
demands are greater than supply, and costs are extremely high. 


Danville, Va. (35,066) 


Low income.—The total housing supply for low-income families in 
respect to rental or sales is not adequate and with the removal of sub- 
standard units throughout the city for both white and nonwhite 
occupants, this situation will become acute. 

In respect to white families, an alleviating factor is the increasing 
production of new homes for sale. The resulting vacancies, when 
these families move into new homes, should be available to other fami- 
lies. A downward adjustment of monthly rent and less restrictions to 
families with children will be necessary. The increase in population, 
now occurring, and as projected in the comprehensive plan for Dan- 
ville, will absorb a large proportion of vacancies resulting from new 
home purchases. 

Middle income.—An analysis of the middle-income group families 
with incomes ranging from $2,500 to $4,999 from the 1950 census 
reveals that of the total families (3,330) in this group only those with 
incomes from $4,000 upward can be considered in purchasing new 
homes. Therefore, only 1,060 families of the 3,330 could be considered 
for new home purchases. This leaves 2,270 families with incomes 
between $2,500 and $3,999 who would either have to rent or receive 
substantial help on a downpayment in purchasing homes. Therefore, 
the total housing supply for rent or sale is not “considered adequate 
particularly in view of population increases forecast in the compre- 
hensive plan of the city together with 1,546 dwelling units structurally 
delapidated with an average of 65 dw elling units added per annum. 
This assumes the elimination by the city and the housing authority 
of the substandard dwelling units in the city of Danville. 
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APPENDIXES 





Appenpix A. LeEerreR AND QUESTIONNAIRE SENT BY SENATOR 
SPARKMAN TO 250 Mayors 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1956. 

Dear Mr. Mayor: You will recall that when the Housing Act of 
1956 was being debated in the Senate, it was agreed that the staff of 
the Subcommittee on Housing, of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, would make a study of the housing needs of families 
of middle income, as the basis for further basic housing legislation. 

In order to begin that study it is essential that the committee have 
basic information from a representative group of cities throughout 
the country. The committee staff has, therefore, prepared the at- 
tached questionnaire which I am sending to you in the hope that you, 
or your housing and redevelopment officials, will be able to supply 
us with the vital data that we request. 

We have attempted to limit our request to bare essentials that 
will give us facts on which basic recommendations may be presented to 
the Senate concerning the vital relationship between income and 
housing. 

Your cooperation will be appreciated immensely, We are aware 
that in some instances you will not be able to give us definitive infor- 
mation, but I am confident that you can give us the best estimates 
that it is possible to obtain, lacking a definitive housing census. 

I look forward with interest to your reply. Thank you for your 
courtesy in replying to this urgent request for housing information. 

With best wishes and appreciation, I am 

Cordially yours, 
JoHN SPARKMAN. 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. Is there a shortage of housing, assuming that a substantial num- 
ber of substandard units continue in use, in your community (city 
and surrounding suburbs)? 


wor} See. INO. \éciscl te 2 


If answer is ‘‘Yes,’’ what is your estimate of shortage, if substand- 


ard units are closed through the exercise of police powers or other 
public action? 


Number of units 
supply ._..----. 


2. What is your estimate of average sales price of new houses now 
being offered for sale in your community? $ 


a ieee Percent of current housing 
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If possible, please indicate approximate percentage of new houses 
for sale in these various selling-price groups: 


I sNews percent 
SI NU sinensis mn, mo ent eo etn percent 
$10,000 to $12,000.< 2 you ee ue 25-4--2- percent 
RE SE ccc acnewaans duce nw ante percent 
Over $15,000... . .... >see t._ ..... _... percent 


3. What is your estimate of approximate average rental of new 
houses and apartments now being offered for rent in your community? 


If possible, please indicate percentage of new houses or apartments 
for rent at the following levels: 


WAGe S00 8c cust awaresas! so aie percent 
$80 to $100_______-- 5 Si, We Jes (GL percent 
S300 00: $1902c0 0 eck ae. yon kk Guo ebe percent 
SrerGieei ouecl itis teh ee bee percent 


4, What is the range of income in your community for the following 
income groups? 

Low income (roughly lowest third), $_.__..__~- oy ares 

Middle income (roughly middle third), $_____-_- Pi cebehaacee 

5. Check each group (one or more) in your community having 
difficulty obtaining suitable housing within their means. 


[} Low income [} Minorities 
[] Middle income [] Elderly 
[] Veterans [_] Others (please specify) 


If possible, please comment in detail on the specific problems faced 
by the groups in question 5, in terms of: (A) adequacy of total housing 
supply; (B) adequacy of rental housing supply; (C) adequacy of sales 
housing supply; (D) levels of rents and sales prices; (E) need for non- 
subsidized cooperative housing especially for families or single indi- 
viduals displaced by slum clearance and urban redevelopment and 
those required to vacate public housing because of increased income; 
or any other relevant factors. 

Comments: 


. In your opinion, what steps should the Federal Government take 
to Suances the housing situation in your area: 
Please check in ‘“‘Yes” or “No” column: Yes No 
(a) Expand the low-rent public 
housing program..__.__--_-- 
(6) Improve the FHA and VA] pro- 
Is. ARIE ics coli rem ots 
(c) Provide housing for middle- 
income families : at terms more 
favorable than are currently 
available, including nonprofit 
rental/sales and ees 
housing___- - 
(dq) Other (please spec ify) - 
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Appenpix B. List or Mayors Recervine QuEsTIONNAIRES 


The following mayors were sent questionnaires by the subcommittee 
chairman in connection with the staff study of income and housing (an 
asterisk indicates that a completed questionnaire has been received 


from the 


mayor) : 


Alabama: 


Hon 
*Hon 
Hon 
*Hon 
*Hon 
*Hon 
Arizona: 
*Hon 
Hon 


. George T. Morris, Anniston 
. J. W. Morgan, Birmingham 
. Hugh S. Patterson, Gadsden 
. Joseph N. Langan, Mobile 

. W. A. Gayle, Montgomery 

. J. Hal McCall, Tuscaoolsa 


. Jack Williams, Phoenix 
. Don Hummel, Tucson 


Arkansas: 


Hon 
Hon 
Hon 


. H. R. Hestand, Fort Smith 
. Woodrow Wilson Mann, Little Rock 
. A. C. Perry, North Little Rock 


California: 


. Gordon G. Dunn, Fresno 

. Norris Poulson, Los Angeles 

. Clifford E. Rishell, Oakland 

. John J. Sheridan, Richmond 

. E. V. Dales, Riverside 

. Clarence L. Azevedo, Sacramento 

. Raymond H. Gregory, San Bernardino. 
. George Christopher, San Francisco 

. John T. Rickard, Santa Barbara 


Colorado: 


*Hon. 
Hon. 


Connecti 
Hon 
*Hon 
*Hon 


*Hon. 
*Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 


Will F. Nicholson, Denver 

Fred Voss, Pueblo 

cut: 

Jasper McLevy, Bridgeport 
James P. Casey, Bristol 

Joseph V. Cronin, Hartford 
Henry D. Altobello, Meriden 
Joseph F. Morelli, New Britain 
Richard C. Lee, New Haven 
Thomas F. J. Quigley, Stamford 
Edward D. Bergin, Waterbury 
Harold F. Keith, West Hartford 


. 


Delaware: 


*Hon 
Florida: 


*Hon. 


*Hon 


*Hon. 


*Hon 
*Hon 
*Hon 
*Hon 


*Hon. 


8619 


. August F. Walz, Wilmington 

Francis W. Morrison, Daytona Beach 
Porter G. Reynolds, Fort. Lauderdale 
W. Haydon Burns, Jacksonville 

Mae H. Cunningham, Lakeland 
Randall N. Christmas, Miami 

D. Lee Powell, Miami Beach 

J. Rolfe Davis, Orlando 

C. P. Mason, Pensacola 

4—57—_5 
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Florida—Continued 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 

Hon. 


Tlinois: 


Indiana: 


*Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 

*Hon. 
Hon. 


*Hon. 
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Samuel G. Johnson, St. Petersburg 
J. L. Young, Tampa | 
M. E. Holley, West Palm Beach 


. W. F. McAfee, Albany 

. Jack R. Wells, Athens 

. William B. Hartsfield, Atlanta 

. Hugh L. Hamilton, Augusta 

. Millard A. Copeland, Brunswick 

. Robert D. Davis, Jr., Columbus 

. B. F. Merritt, Jr., Macon 

. W. Lee Mingledorff, Jr., Savannah 


Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 


William J. Kriz, Berwyn 

O. Lloyd Welsh, Bloomington 
Richard J. Daley, Chicago 

C. A. Sablotny, Decatur 

Alvin G. Fields, East St. Louis 
James P. Hennessy, Joliet 
Paul C. Johnson, Moline 

J. R. Christianson, Oak Park 
Robert D. Morgan, Peoria 

Leo W. Lenane, Quincy 

Milton A. Lundstrom, Rockford 
Carl F. Bauer, Rock Island 
Nelson O. Howarth, Springfield 


R. Vance Hartlee, Evansville 
Robert Meyers, Fort Wayne 
Peter Mandich, Gary 

Edward C. Dowling, Hammond 
Phillip J. Bayt, Indianapolis 
Raymon Gilbert, Kokomo 

A. Arthur Tuhey, Muncie 
Edward Voorde, South Bend 


Kentucky: 


Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 


*Hon 


Harry W. Scheider, Covington 
Shelby C. Kinkead, Lexington 
Andrew Broaddus, Louisville 
Alfred G. Maybury, Newport 
George Jacobs, Paducah 


Louisiana: 


Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
*Hon. 
Hon. 


W. George Bowdon, Jr., Alexandria 
Mary Jones Webb, Baton Rouge 
Sidney L. Gray, Lake Charles 

W. L. Howard, Monroe 

de Lesseps S. Morrison, New Orleans 
James C. Gardner, Shreveport 





Maine: *Hon. H. Merrill Luthe (chairman, city council) Portland 
Maryland: 

*Hon. Thomas D’Alesandro, Baltimore 

*Hon. Roy W. Eves, Cumberland 

*Hon. Winslow F. Burhans, Hagerstown 
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Massachusetts: 


Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
*Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 
Hon. 
Michigan: 
*Hon. 
Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 


John B. Hynes, Boston 
Hjalmar R. Peterson, Brockton 
Edward Dane, Brookline 
Edward J. Sullivan, Cambridge 
Walter M. Grocki, Chicopee 
Philip J. Crowley, Everett 
John F. Kane, Fall River 
Hedley Bray, Fitchburg 

Joseph Willett, Haverhill 
Edwin A. Seibel, Holyoke 

John J. Buckley, Lawrence 
Samuel S. Pollard, Lowell 
Thomas P. Costin, Jr., Lynn 
Fred I. Lamson, Malden 

Alfred P. Pompeo, Medford 
Francis J. Lawler, New Bedford 
Howard Whitmore, Jr., Newton 
Harvey E. Lake, Pittsfield 
Amelio Della Chiesa, Quincy 
Francis X. Collins, Salem 
William J. Donovan, Somerville 
Daniel B. Brunton, Springfield 
Joseph C. Chamberlain, Taunton 
Paul V. Shaughnessy, Waltham 
Thomas J. Galligan, Watertown 
James D. O’Brien, Worcester 


Albert E. Cobo, Detroit 

Albert J. Zak, Hamtramck 

Paul V. Winkler, Highland Park 
Wm. W. Donaldson, Pontiac 
Etta M. Reid, Port Huron 
Maurice E. Brown, Saginaw 


Minnesota: 


Hon. 
*Hon. 
Hon. 


Eugene R. Lambert, Duluth 
Eric G. Hoyer, Minneapolis 
Joseph E. Dillon, St. Paul 


Mississippi: 


*Hon. 
Hon. 
Missouri: 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 
Montana: 
Nebraska: 
*Hon. 


Laz Quave, Biloxi 
W.S. Smylie, Meridian 


H. Roe Bartle, Kansas City 
Raymond R. Tucker, St. Louis 
Hon. Tim J. Sullivan, Butte 


Clark Jeary, Lincoln 


*Hon. John Rosenblatt, Omaha, 


Nevada: Hon. Len Harris, Reno 
New Hampshire: 


*Hon. Lester H. Burnham, Nashua 
*Hon. Josaphat T. Benoit, Manchester 
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New Jersey: 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 

Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 

. John V. Grogan, Hoboken 

*Hon. 

*Hon. 

*Hon. 

Hon. 
Hon. 
*Hon. 
Hon. 
*Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 


*Hon 
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Joseph Altman, Atlantic City 

G. Thomas Di Domenico, Bayonne 
George E. Brunner, Camden 
William McConnell, East Orange 
Nicholas S. LaCorte, Elizabeth 


Edward J. McKenna, Irvington 
Bernard J. Berry, Jersey City 
Chester W. Paulus, New Brunswick 
Leo P. Carlin, Newark 

Russel A. Riley, Orange 

Paul G. DeMuro, Passaic 

Edward J. O’Byrne, Peterson 
James J. Flynn, Jr., Perth Amboy 
Donal J. Connolly, Trenton 

Harry J. Thourot, Union City 


. John R. Armellino, West New York 


New York: 


*Hon. 
Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 
Hon. 
Hop. 
*Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
*Hon. 
Hon. 


Erastus Corning, 2d, Albany 
Herbert T. Anderson, Auburn 
Donald W. Kramer, Binghamton 
Steven Pankow, Buffalo 

Edward A. Mooers, Elmira 

Carl F. Sanford, Jamestown 

Joseph P. Vaccarella, Mount Vernon 
Wilham D. Ryan, Newburgh 


Robert F. Wagner, Jr., New York City 


George Vergara, New Rochelle 
Calvin L. Keller, Niagara Falls 

J. Thomas Dietz, Poughkeepsie 
Peter Barry, Rochester 

Joseph G. Herbst, Rome 

Samuel S. Stratton, Schenectady 
Donald H. Mead, Syracuse 

John J. Purcell, Troy 

John T. McKennan, Utica 

William G. Lachenauer, Watertown 
Edwin G. Michaelian, White Plains 
Kristen Kristensen, Yonkers 


North Carolina: 


Hon. 
*Hon. 
*Hon. 

Hon. 
*Hon. 

Hon. 
*Hop. 

*Hon. 


Ohio: 


Hon. 
Hon. 
*Hon. 
Hon. 


Earl W. Eller, Asheville 

Philip L. Van Every, Charlotte 

E. J. Evans, Durham 

R. Boyd Morris, Greensboro 

George A. Covington, High Point 
Fred B. Wheeler, Raleigh 

Dan D. Cameron, Wilmington 
Marshall C. Kurfees, Winston-Salem 


Leo A. Berg, Akron 

Carl F. Wise, Canton 

Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati 
Anthony J. Celebrezze, Cleveland 
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Ohio—Continued 


Hon 
*Hon 
*Hon 
*Hon 

Hon 

Oregon: 
*Hon 


. Maynard E. Sensenbrenner, Columbus 
. Henry S. Stout, Dayton 

. Ollie Czelusta, Toledo 

. W. C. Burbank, Warren 

. Frank X. Kryzan, Youngstown 


. Fred L. Peterson, Portland 


Pennsylvania: 
on. Donald V. Hock, Allentown 
*Hon. Robert B. Anthony, Altoona 
*Hon. Earl E. Schaffer, Bethlehem 
*Hon. Joseph L. Eyre, Chester 
*Hon. Arthur J. Gardner, Erie 
*Hon. Nolan F. Ziegler, Harrisburg 
Hon. Walter E. Rose, Johnstown 
Hon. Kendig C. Bare, Lancaster 
Hon. Andrew J. Jakomas, McKeesport 
Hon. Richardson Dilworth, Philadelphia 
*Hon. David Lawrence, Pittsb 
Hon. Daniel F. McDevitt, Reading 
Hon. James T. Hanlon, Scranton 
Hon. Fred A. Schiding, York 
Rhode Island: 
Hon. John J. Sullivan, Newport 
*Hon. Lawrence A. McCarthy, Pawtucket 
Hon. Walter H. Reynolds, Providence 
*Hon. Kevin K. Coleman, Woonsocket 
South Carolina: 
*Hon. William McG. Morrison, Charleston 
*Hon. J. Clarence Dreher, Jr., Columbia 
Hon. J. Kenneth Cass, Greenville 
*Hon. Neville Holcombe, Spartanburg 
Tennessee: 


Hon 
*Hon 


*Hon. 
*Hon. 


Texas: 


Hon. 
*Hon. 
Hon. 


. P. R. Olgiati, Chattanooga 
. J. W. Dance, Knoxville 
Edmund Orgill, Memphis 
Ben West, Nashville 


Tom Miller, Austin 

Jimmie P. Cokinos, Beaumont 
M. M. Vicars, Brownsville 

. Farrell Smith, Corpus Christi 
. R. L. Thornton, Sr., Dallas 

. Tom E. Rogers, El Paso 


*Dr. F. E. Garrison, Fort Worth 


*Hon 
*Hon 
*Hon 
Hon 
*Hon 
Hon 
Hon 
Hon 


. George R. Clough, Galveston 

. Oscar F. Holcombe, Houston 

. 5. S. Forrest, Jr., Lubbock 

. C. R. Eisler, Port Arthur 

. J. Edwin Kuykendall, San Antonio 
. Dave Talley, Tyler 

. D. T. Hicks, Jr., Waco 

. K. C. Spell, Wichita Falls 
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*Hon. Leroy S. Bendheim, Alexandria 
*Hon. Curtis V. Bishop, Danville 
*Hon. Alfred M. Monfalcone, Newport News 

Hon. W. F. Duckworth, Norfolk 
*Hon. Fred A. Duke, Portsmouth 
*Hon. F. Henry Garber, Richmond 
*Hon. Robert W. Woody, Roanoke 

Washington: 
*Hon. George Culmback, Everett 
*Hon. Gordon 8S. Clinton, Seattle 
Hon. Harold M. Tollefson, Tacoma 
West Virginia: 

Hon. John H. Copenhaver, Charleston 

Hon. George E. Theurer, Huntington 
*Hon. Jack R. Adams, Wheeling 

Wisconsin: 

Hon. Edward D. Fechner, Kenosha 
*Hon. Ivan A. Nestingen, Madison 
*Hon. Frank P. Zeidler, Milwaukee 
*Mrs. Karl Henrich, Superior 

Hon. Arnold H. Klentz, West Allis 

Hawaii: 

Hon. James Kealoha, Hilo 
*Hon. Neal S. Blaisdell, Honolulu 
*Hon. Eddie Tam, Wailuku 


APPENDIX C. MATERIALS ON INcomE Concepts Usrep By FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 


SECTION 1. STATEMENT ON INCOME CONCEPTS, TRENDS, AND 
PROJECTIONS ! 


I. TECHNICAL NOTES ON INCOME DATA 


A. Introduction 


There are currently available to those interested in income data 
three different time series. The first of these is the so-called Census 
series compiled by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. The second series, generally referred to as the Commerce 
series is put together by the National Income Division, Office of 
Business Economics, Department of Commerce. The third series 
known as the FRB or Federal Reserve series is developed for the 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System by the Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan. 

For those interested in the study of housing and income the ques- 
tion naturally arises as to whether the three series may be used 
interchangeably for housing analysis purposes or whether any par- 
ticular series is better suited for such uses. To help analysts arrive 
at an answer to this question, this paper proposes to consider: 
(1) The principal conceptual differences between the three series; 
(2) the purposes for which the several series are compiled; (3) the 

1 This statement was submitted by the Office of the Administrator, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 


where it was prepared by E. Everett Ashley 3d, Director, Statistical Reports and Development Branch, 
and Arthur Gernand, housing statistician. 
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procedures used for collecting and processing the data; (4) the nature 
of the end product; and (5) the statistical reliability of the figures. 
With this background in hand, it will then be possible to proceed 
with the final section of the paper which deals with the usefulness 
of the various series in housing analyses. 


B. Concepts of income 


1. Bureau of the Census—(a) Income includes money received 
such as wages, salary, interest, dividends, veterans’ allowances, 
pensions, rents, net income from self-employment, ete., but exclusive 
of capital gains. 

(6) These data relate to gross income before deductions for personal 
pena taxes, social security, or any payroll deductions for savings 

onds. 

(c) The universe covered by Census surveys includes all persons 
living in dwelling units. This means that persons living in institutions 
are not included, nor are personnel living on military reservations, 
unless they live in households. Persons living in quasi-households, 
such as hotels and large rooming houses, on the other hand, are in- 
cluded. Tabulations are prepared separately for families, unrelated 
individuals, and persons comprising the first two groups. A family 
is defined as a group of two or more persons related by blood, marriage, 
or adoption, and residing together. Unrelated individuals. are indi- 
viduals living alone or with another person or in a family group, but 
not related to such persons or group. 

2. National Income Division, Office of Business Economics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce.—(a) Income includes the same money items re- 
ceived as does the Bureau of the Census concept, i. e., wages, salary, 
interest, dividends, veterans’ allowances, pensions, rents, net income 
from self-employment, etc. In addition, however, it also includes 
nonmoney items of income such as wages in kind, the value of food 
and fuel produced and consumed on farms, the net imputed rental 
value of owner-occupied homes, and imputed interest (or the value of 
services of banks and other financial institutions rendered to indi- 
viduals without a specific charge). 

(6) As in the case of cha Ptmean of the Census, the Commerce 
series represents income before deductions for income taxes, social 
security, etc., although it also presents some data showing income after 
deductions for Federal income taxes. 

(c) The coverage of the Commerce series is identical with that of 
the Census, as are also the definitions of family and unrelated indi- 
viduals (termed ‘‘unattached individuals” by Commerce). Income 
data are presented separately for families and unattached individuals, 

3. Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System.—(a) Like the Bureau 
of the Census series, the income series compiled by the Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System, hereafter referred to as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, relates to money income only and does not 
include nonmoney income. 

(6) In common with both other series, the Federal Reserve Board 
income data represent income before income taxes, social security, or 
payroll deductions, 

(c) The universe surveyed by the Federal Reserve Board includes 
the population living in private dwelling units. Excluded, therefore, 
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are all families and persons living in institutions, on military reserva- 
tions, and in hotels and large rooming houses. Most of the Federal 
Reserve Board material is presented for what it calls spending units, 
although some data are also presented for family units as defined by 
the Census. A spending unit is defined as all persons living in the 
same dwelling and related by blood, marriage, or adoption who pool 
their incomes to meet their major expenses. 


C. Comparison of concepts 


A study of the concepts or definitions of income presented by part I 
above shows that with respect to what constitutes income, the Bureau 
of the Census and the Federal Reserve both approach the problem in 
the same way. That is, both deal with only money income before 
taxes or payroll deductions. The Department of Commerce stands 
alone in including nonmoney income in its figures, although it too 
deals in gross income before taxes or payroll deductions. However, 
as indicated above, it also presents some data on income after deduc- 
tions for Federal income taxes. 

With respect to the way in which the data are broken down by type 
of recipients, however, it is the Bureau of the Census and the Com- 
merce Department which stand together, both showing income data 
for families and unrelated individuals, identically defined. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, on the other hand, relates its distributions to 


spending units, and bases its survey on a somewhat more restricted 
universe. 


D. Statistical and methodological differences 


1. Purpose of the several series—Basic to an understanding of the 
differences between the series of the Census, Commerce, and the Federal 
Reserve Board is consideration of the different purposes they are 
designed to serve. The Census income data resulting from the sur- 
veys are essentially part of the Census’ description of the population. 
If we ask: what is the American population like as of some moment 
in time, the answer can be given in terms of distributions of its age, 
its skills, its type of employment, its family relations, to mention 
only a few—and its income. Consequently the Census surveys show 
the distribution of the population by income levels. They are not 
designed to produce national aggregates and no such aggregates are 
published by the Census. The Department of Commerce, on the 
other hand, is interested primarily in national aggregates—gross na- 
tional product, national income, personal income, disposable income, 
savings, and so on—aggregates that can be used in building up the 
national accounts. This explains the inclusion of items omitted by 
Census, e. g., nonmoney income and income of inmates of institutions, 
since the aggregates used for national accounting should have no 
omissions. The distribution of the national aggregate by income 
levels is a byproduct of the primary interest referred to. In the 
case of the Federal Reserve Board data, the surveys are designed to 
extend our knowledge of the economic position and attitudes of 
consumers in the United States. As a financial institution the Federal 
Reserve Board is not interested primarily in describing the charac- 
teristics of the population (as Census) nor in building up aggregates 
for the national accounts (as Commerce), but rather in finding out 
more about consumers’ “current financial status, their recent spending 
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and saving behavior, their attitudes toward their own financial situa- 
tion and prospects as well as those of the country as a whole, and their 
spending and saving plans for the near future.”’ ? 

2. Method of collecting data.—The Census obtains data on income 
by means of a house-to-house sample survey. This survey is con- 
ducted annually, usually in April, in connection with the montbly 
Current Population Survey. Since January 1954, the sample for 
this survey has included 230 sample areas, comprising 453 counties 
and independent cities in 47 States and the District of Columbia. 
Data were obtained on income from approximately 14,000 households 
in April 1954 and 1955. Excluded from the survey because they are 
not in households were members of the Armed Forces living on post 
in barracks and the like, and the institutional population. ' Also 
excluded was the income during the previous year or fraction thereof 
of persons who had died or moved away prior to the date of the survey. 

Information is obtained by asking questions of a member of the 
family, usually the wife of the head. Sometimes she does not know 
the exact income of each of the persons in the household, sometimes 
she forgets minor items, or irregular sources of income, and occa- 
sionally, it is also possible, she deliberately understates the family 
income. The result of this is that the total aggregate income that 
can be derived from the household surveys is dodeeiaten However, 
this understatement has been very stable. It is estimated that over 
the past few years the Census data have represented about 85 percent 
of the total money income aggregate of households, and 92 percent 
of the comparable wage and aap aggregate. 

The enumerator’s schedule alten relatively few ..questions op 
income, but considerable additional information about the household. 
Following is a list of tables in the Census release ‘Family Income in 
the United States, 1954 and 1953.” 


Text TasLes 


Number of families by family income for the United States: 1954 

Median income of urban families by color for the United States: 1954 

. Families and individuals by total money income (in current dollars) for the 

United States: 1954 and 1948 

. Families and individuals by total money income (in 1948 dollars) for the 
United States: 1954 and 1948 

Farm and nonfarm families by total money income (in current dollars) for the 
United States: 1954 and 1948 


y ODP 


ms 


DETAILED TABLES 


Place of residence—Distribution of families and unrelated individuals by total 
money income, for the United States, urban and rural: 1954 and 1953 
Color and region—Distribution of families and unrelated individuals by total 
money income for the United States, urban and rural: 1954 and 1953 
. Type of family—Distribution of families and unrelated individuals by total 
money income for the United States, urban and rural: 1954 and 1953 
. Age of head—Distribution of families and unrelated individuals by total 
money income for the United States, urban and rural: 1954 and 1953 
. Number of children—Distribution of families by total money income, by num- 
ber of related children under 18 years old, for the United States, urban and 
rural: 1954 and 1953 
F. Number of earners—Distribution of families and unrelated ‘individuals by 
total money income for the United States, urban and rural: 1954 and 1953 


2 Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 1950. 
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DETAILED TasLes—Continued 


G. Occupation of head—Distribution of families by total money income, by major 
occupation group of head in survey week, for the United States: 1954 and 
1953 


H. Industry of head—Distribution of families by total money income, by major 
industry group of head in survey week, for the United States: 1954 and 1953 

I. Source of income—Distribution of families by total money income for the 
United States, urban and rural: 1954 and 1953 

J. Total income, 1944 to 1954—Distribution of families and unrelated individuals 


in households by total money income for the United States, urban and 
rural 


K. Type of income—Distribution of families and unrelated individuals by wage 
or salary income, nonfarm self-employment income, farm self-employment 
Sanne and income other than earnings, for the United States: 1954 and 

The Federal Reserve Board obtains its data also by means of a 
household sample survey. The 1956 survey was conducted in January 
and February in the 12 largest metropolitan areas and 54 other 
sampling areas. About 3,000 interviews took place. The Federal 

Reserve Board excludes from the survey members of the Armed 

Forces living at military reservations, residents in institutions, and 

residents of hotels and large boarding houses. Information is obtained 

by interviewing each spending unit—that is, all the persons living in 
the same dwelling and related by blood, marriage, or adoption who pool 
their incomes to meet their major expenses. The spending unit is 
believed by the Federal Reserve Board to be superior to the family or 
household as an interview unit, because respondents are asked only 
about financial arrangements in which they participate. Moreover, 
considerable effort is made to interview the head of the spending unit, 
since he is most familiar with financial arrangements. About 85 per- 
cent of respondents are heads of spending units. The interview itself 
is fairly lengthy and is designed to bring out detailed information on 
consumer finances. Despite these characteristics of the survey there 
is believed to be some underreporting of income for reasons similar to 
those mentioned above in discussing the Census survey. However, 
the percentage of the total reported appears to fluctuate a bit from 
year to year, so that the data would not serve well to estimate year-to- 
year changes in the aggregate. However, since the survey was not 
designed to measure such year-to-year changes, this fact may not be 
important. The character and extent of the detail provided on income 
is indicated by the following brief description of the content of pub- 
lished tables on income in 1956: 
(a) Percent of spending units by money income, past change 
in income rate, and expected change in income rate; 
(b) Money income before taxes of spending units and families; 
(c) Money income of spending units by occupational groups; 
(d) Money income of spending units by number of income 
receivers, age of head, family status, region; 
(e) Change in income from previous year by occupation and 
age of head; 
Total money income by income tenths; 
, ) Total money income before and after taxes by income 
fifths; 
(hk) Employment status of wife by income, occupation, and 
age of head; 
(i) Selected liquid assets of spending units and families by 
income groups; 
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(j) Type and size of selected liquid assets within income 
groups; 
(k) Selected liquid assets by income tenths; 
(l) Personal debt of spending units and families by income 
groups; 
(m) Type of debt by income groups; 
(n) Personal debt by liquid asset groups within income groups; 
(0) Personal debt-liquid asset relation within income groups; 
(p) Purpose of noninstallment debt within income groups; 
(q) Installment debt within income groups; 
(r) Installment payments in relation to disposable income 
within specified groups; 
(s) Installment debt and type of creditor by income groups; 
(t) Selected regular payments in relation to disposable income 
within specified groups; 
(wu) Automobile purchasers within income groups; 
(v) Purchasers of furniture and major household appliances by 
income groups; 
(w) Consumer plans to purchase durable goods and nonfarm 
houses within income groups; 
(x) Installment purchase debt within income groups; 
(y) Automobile ownership by income groups; 
(z) Housing status of nonfarm families by income groups; 
(aa) Mortgage debt within family income groups; 
(6b) Mortgage debt in relation to house value by income 
groups. 
The income data of the Department of Commerce, unlike that of the 
Census and the Federal Reserve Board, are not based upon special 
surveys. Rather, they are compiled from business and governmental 
sources, including industrial and population censuses, employers’ 
wage reports under the social-security programs, and records of dis- 
bursements to individuals by governmental agencies. The aggregate 
reported for the country is the same as the amount entered in the 
national income account which is computed by the Department of 
Commerce in connection with its work on the gross national product. 
Because of the way in which the data are compiled it is not possible 
to provide cross-classifications with other population characteristics. 
The total aggregate of income reported by the Department of Com- 
merce is greater than the aggregates derived from Census and the 
Federal Reserve Board data. This is true partly because it includes 
nonmoney items of income,’ partly because it includes incomes re- 
ceived by all military personnel and inmates of institutions, both of 
which are excluded by the other two agencies, and incomes of families 
and unrelated persons living in hotels and large rooming houses, which 
are excluded by the Federal Reserve Board, but not by Census; but 
partly also because the method of compiling data from objective 
primary records, apparently enables it to get a more complete cover- 
age of money income than is possible by the household survey method. 
3. Statistical reliability of the results——A comparison of the statisti- 
cal reliability of the data can be made only as between the Census 
and the Federal Reserve Board, since the Commerce income data are 
not based on samples except insofar as they make use of Census data. 
The Bureau of the Census sampled about 14,000 households in 1954 


# See par. B (2) (a) for definition, 
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and 1955. The sample of the Federal Reserve Board, on the other 
hand, is based on about 3,000 spending units. The larger sample of 
the Census would imply smaller sampling errors in the data, other 
things being equal. Following comparison indicates the approximate 
magnitude of these errors for selected percentages of the entire pop- 
err for the Federal Reserve Survey of 1956 and the Census Survey 
of 1954. 


Approximate sampling errors of Percentages relative to entire population being 
sample 


The chances are 95 in 100 that the reported survey percentage does not vary 
from the “true” percentage by more than the number of percentage points 
shown below 


Federal 
Percentage reported Reserve Census 
Board ! 
Percentage Percentage 
points points 
ie jo dd5ii cs hits edges ide hae os eet. 3 1.1 
NN ei dias tin trees eh sche teeaonapus Tacha hee inlet niga tbstnsetiadeaaieptanieaindliaiatiad ited at incl 2 1.0 
SE Bina dkdimiibktnandaincondnoesdcctbancugisdnacakaaaeleaemandds 2 .8 
WR Otic cuncscnsedecs ans aateionnssentéesldectnchblbbbecndsidinwinnial 2 .6 
GE Sinisd cknceutiabheatbthnadndinndicisindsnntmbbvehadnmawdninpedennaantabarss 1 5 


1 When percentage is based on 3,000 interviews (entire sample). 


In addition to sampling errors a field survey is bound to have errors of 
nonresponse (failure to secure an interview from a unit selected for the 
sample, or to receive answers to all the questions) and response 
(failure to secure correct information from the respondent). These 
errors can be and are minimized by means of a number of devices, 
but the size of the error remaining is considerably more difficult to 
measure statistically than that due to sampling. The errors due to 
nonresponse and response can nevertheless be evaluated by a careful 
study of the methods used, and by comparison with other independent 
but related information. It wal be a major task however to deter- 
mine which of the two surveys has been most successful in reducing 
these errors, and no attempt is made here to do so. 


E. Usefulness of income series for housing analysis 


The income data best suited for housing analysis purposes and 
hence most widely used by housing analysts is the Bureau of the 
Census series. The reason for this is basically the comparability of 
the census data on income with other census data and particularly 
with the data provided in the decennial censuses, 

It should also be emphasized that most analysts have to deal with 
local markets rather than with the national picture, and must therefore 
utilize the only locality data available, namely census data. 

By its very nature, any study of the housing market must lean 
heavily upon the interrelations of income and housing data. It is 
important for example to be able to study family incomes in relation 
to the size, quality, and facilities of the quarters occupied by these 
families. In arriving at judgments as to the size and character of the 
housing demand in various sectors of the market the ability to relate 
income to housing expense is of vital importance. 

The mainstay of housing analysts therefore has long been the 
decennial census of housing. There for 1950, the Nation as a whole, 
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for 9 geographic divisions, for 152 standard metropolitan areas with 
populations of 100,000 or more, and for 106 cities with populations 
of 100,000 or more, one can obtain income data cross-classified with— 
Condition and plumbing facilities. 
Contract monthly rent. 
Gross monthly rent. 
Gross rent as a percentage of income. 
Household type. 
Number of persons in household. 
Number of persons per room. 
Sex and age of head of household. 
Value of owner-occupied dwelling unit. 

10. V alue-income ratio. 
Out of these various relationships a market analyst can develop many 
important aspects of the housing market, either nationally or n most 
of the major housing market areas. Even in the smaller places where 
cross tabulations of income and housing items are not available, the 
analyst nonetheless has the benefit of the basic statistics for both 
income and housing for communities as small as 2,500 population. 

Having developed a frame of reference using 1950 data from the 
latest decennial census of housing, the competent analyst undertakes 
to synthesize a current picture and project future trends, utilizing the 
best available current figures. Having started with census data on 
income and housing for the benchmark year it is only logical that as 
nearly comparable data be used for updating and projections. For 
this purpose census annual income distributions most closely approxi- 
mate, conceptually and methodologically the data collected in the 
decennial census. It also can be linked in readily with income and 
housing data gathered by the Census Bureau between censuses in 
various types of special surveys. Information on the low-income seg- 
ment of the population has been made available, for example, in a 
number of areas as a result of special studies done by census for local 
housing authorities. Data more recent than 1950 are also available 
on a broader base for scattered communities around the country 
where special census enumerations have been undertaken. Early 
in 1957, limited income and housing data will be available for the 
country as a whole, for 4 geographic regions and for 9 metropolitan 
areas. 

In addition to the ease with which current census data can be 
related to benchmark decennial figures, and to other current census 
data, the census provides cross classifications of income with such 
family and social characteristics as— 

Place of residence. 
Color. 
Type of family. 
Age of head. 
Number of children. 
Number of earners. 
Occupation of head of household. 
Industry of head of household. 
Source of income. 
10. Type of income. 

These cross classifications are of greater usefulness to the housing 

analyst than those provided by the Federal Reserve Board or the 
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extremely limited ones of the Commerce Department. While the 
census data are best suited and most widely used for housing market 
analysis, it does not mean that the other series do not have their 
value to the housing analyst. In looking at the national housing 

icture, the analyst can be helped by certain of the Federal Reserve 

oard’s findings which show, for example, the number of ‘spending 
unit’? groups by income class which intend to buy houses during the 
forthcoming year. It also throws light upon the mortgage debt situ- 
ation of spending units which is not available on a current basis from 
any other source. To the extent that local groups contemplate the 
development of current income data for use in market analysis, the 
utility of the resulting figures will be greatly enhanced if an effort is 
made to follow closely census definitions and procedures. 


II. INCOME TRENDS AND INCOME PROJECTIONS 


A. What has been the trend in nonfarm income distribution since 
the enactment of the National Housing Act of 1934? 

To answer this question fully it is best to separate it into two parts: 

(1) Have nonfarm incomes generally increased, decreased, or 
remained about the same since 1934? 

(2) What has happened to the dispersion of nonfarm incomes 
since 1934? 

Before attempting an analysis, a word pertaining to the character 
of the data available is in order. It is only since 1944 that data on 
the distribution of personal income have been collected regularly on 
an annual basis. Before that time several attempts were made to 
measure the division of personal income by income classes: for 1918 
by the National Bureau of Economic Research, for 1929 by the Brook- 
ings Institution, for 1935-36 by the National Resources Committee, 
and for 1941 jointly by the Department of Labor and the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics. Beginning in 1944, the 
Bureau of the Census has made annual surveys of the distribution of 
families by money income levels,* and the Federal Reserve Board has 
been making similar surveys since 1946. 

Also, beginning with the year 1944, the Office of Business Economics 
of the Department of Commerce has developed a separate series for 
selected years (1944, 1946, 1947, 1950-54) on income distributions 
from various sources, and comparable data for 1935-36 and 1941 
have been published privately by members of the staff of the Office of 
Business Economics.° Analysis of nonfarm income trends since 
1934 is further limited due to the fact that the data published by the 
Office of Business Economics for 1935-36 and 1941 relate, with a few 
exceptions, to the entire population, both farm and nonfarm. How- 
ever, as will be shown below, there are a few figures on nonfarm incomes 
for the 1935-36 period for which comparable data for the single year 
1947 are available and these enable us to provide a bridge between 
the data available in 1935-36 and data for recent years, and thus 
enable us to get a rough idea of the movement of nonfarm incomes 
over the entire period. 

In attempting to answer the question as to whether nonfarm incomes 
generally have changed since 1934 and to what extent, we are obliged, 
therefore, in the absence of data for that year, to use 1935-36 as the 

4 For 1946, the data covered only nonfarm families and unrelated individuals. 


5 Size Distribution of Income since the Mid-Thirties, Review of Economics and Statistics, February 
1954, Goldsmith, Jaszi, Kaitz, and Liebenberg. 
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base period from which to measure changes. | From.this, it» follows 
that we must use Commerce data for later years in studying historical 
trends (despite the fact that census data are the most useful of the 
income series for current market analysis purposes) because the 1935- 
36 data were developed on an income concept similar to that currently 
used by Commerce, and cannot be compared with census income data, 
Our procedure shall be, as indicated: above, to measure the change 
between 1935-36 and 1947 and separately between 1947 and 1954, 
and then to combine the two measurements to show the change over 
the entire period. 

In 1935-36 the average income of nonfarm families has been reported 
by one of our sources as $2,020 and that for 1947 as $4,775.’ 

From Commerce Department data we know that the median in- 
come of nonfarm families increased from $3,819 in 1947 to $5,222 in 
1954. This is an increase of 136 percent in the earlier period and of 37 
percent in the later period. 

For unattached individuals (nearly all of whom are in nonfarm areas) 
the changes are less striking but also substantial as may be seen from 
the following summary: 























| 
| Average income Median income 
1935-36 | 1947 | Percent | 1947 | 1954 | Percent 
increase | increase 
4 Ui ue } Mid ay ed 
Nonfarm families. -...............-.-.-.... | $2, 020 $4, 775 136 $3, 819 $5, 222 37 
Unattached individuals_.................. 1,050 1, 978 88 1, 651 2, 142 30 





The inference is obvious that nonfarm incomes in terms of current 
dollars must have increased enormously between 1934 and 1954. If 
the increases in median nonfarm incomes between 1947 and 1954 are 
indicative of the increases in average nonfarm incomes, then the 
latter approximately tripled over the whole period 1935-36 to 1954 
and those of unattached individuals increased nearly 2% times. 

These apparently huge gains cannot, however, be accepted at their 
face value since we know that the purchasing power of the dollar in 
1954 was only about half what it was in 1934. To give real meaning 
to the question raised it must therefore be rephrased in terms of real 
income. Using the BLS Consumers’ Price Index as deflators of the 
income data quoted above we find that in terms of 1955 dollars, the 
increases were as follows: 


Real income (1955 dollars) 


Average income Median income 





| 1935-36 | 1947 | Percent 


| 


i 
1947 | 1954 Percent 


| 
x 

















increase | increase 

. } | 7 i 1 
Nonfarm families. ................-.------ | $4,110 | $5,635 37| $4,506 | $5,231 16 
Unattached individnals..__..-..--.-.--_-- 2, 136 2, 334 | 9 | 1. 948 2 146 10 





If again we assume that the increases in the median incomes from 1947 
to 1954 are indicative of the increases in average incomes over that 
period, then the average income of nonfarm families increased by 


7 Goldsmith, Jaszi, Kaitz, Liebenberg, Review of Economics and Statistics, February 1954. 
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about 60 percent and that of unattached individuals by about 20 

ercent over the entire period 1935-36 to 1954. These increases may 
be accepted as rough measures of the extent to which the real incomes 
of nonfarm families and unattached individuals increased between 
1935 and 1954. Tables 4, 4a, 5, and 5a provide additional detail 
beginning with the year 1947. (The years 1944-46 were omitted in 
the consideration of the trend of real incomes because of their atypical 
character.) Table 6 provides supplementary information on the 
increases in the incomes of all families (farm and nonfarm) between 
1935 and 1936 and 1954. Since the nonfarm families during this 
period represented 75 to 85 percent of all families, the general con- 
clusions derived from this table probably also apply to nonfarm 
families. 

Comparison of. changes in real income between 1935 and 1954 are 
valid enough, but they must not be interpreted to mean more than 
they do. In 1935 we had only partially recovered from the depression 
lows of 1932-33. The increases in real income between 1935 and 1954 
therefore represent partly a fuller utilization of the resources of the 
economy and partly an increase in its per family and per capita 
productivity. In order to eliminate the effect of the former, i. e., to 
see by how much productivity has increased, or to put it in terms of 
income, by how much real incomes have increased, when factors are 
fully utilized, we have entered in table 6a income data for 1929. 
This year, it will be recalled, was one of full employment of our re- 
sources, and in this respect is comparable to 1954. Adjusting the data 
for changes in purchasing power of the dollar between the 2 years we 
see that average real incomes of all families and unattached individuals 
increased from $3,760 to $5,520 or by 47 percent. This is an average 
annual increase of 1% percent. Again, this comparison, though 
relating to all personal incomes, gives us some idea as to what changes 
took aie in real incomes of the nonfarm sector of the economy over 
the 25 years, and by inference over the period here under consid- 
eration.® 





8 Absolute comparability between years is something difficult to attain in income statistics. The most 
important obstacle is, as already mentioned, the changing value of the dollar. In order to reduce incomes 
to a common basis (1955 in the present statement) the incomes for the various years are deflated by means of 
the consumers’ price index. Thus a $1,000 income in 1947 when the index was 100.0 has a value of $1,180 in 
1955 when the index was 118.0. While this method is quite commonly used to make adjustments of this 
type, there are some objections that should be noted, and kept in mind when using the results. First, the 
consumers’ price index purports to measure changes in the prices paid for goods and services typically 
bought by city families of wage earners and clerical workers. Accordingly it applies strictly only to those 
groups of the population. Second, since the price indexes refer to g and services, they are not fully 
adequate to deflate family incomes, which are used also for saving and payment of taxes. This point is of 
particular significance for the war years when because of shortages of all kinds savings were very large, and 
when income taxes increased very markedly. The use of the index to deflate incomes during the war years 
presents still another difficulty. It is contended and generally admitted that certain hidden price increases 
occurred during these years, such as those resulting from a deterioration, which were not fully re- 
flected in the index. Accordingly, the consumers’ price index is believed to understate the level of prices 
during the war years, and hence, when used to deflate incomes, to overstate the 1955 value of incomes during 
those years. Accordingly, also, there is a smaller apparent increase in real incomes in the years immediately 
following the war than actually occurred. Unfortunately the census series on incomes begin precisely 
during one of these war years, 1944, and any measurements based on census data of changes in real income 
from that year must take cognizance of this fact. Two other factors affect comparability of the data over 
time. The first is the changing size of the family. When family incomes between 2 years are compared 
it should be kept in mind that the average family composition may have changed between the 2 dates. 
We have known for a long time that the American family is growing smaller. Thus in 1850 the average 
American household had 5.6 persons, while in 1953 it had only 3.1 persons. Even between 1935 and 1953 it 
has declined from 3.3 to 3.1 persons. A family income of a given magnitude thus will go just a little farther 
on the average in 1953 than in 1935, since it serves the needs of fewer individuals. he second factor is, 
strangely enough, that in recent years at least, even while the average household was growing smaller, the 
average number of wage earners per family was increasing. This is indicated by the fact that in 1947 the 
proportion of nonfarm families with 2 or more earners was 37.1 percent of the total, in 1951 it had advanced 
to 40.1 percent, while in 1954, the latest year for which we have data, it reached 40.9 percent. This may be 
interpreted to mean that family incomes between 1947 and 1954 have increased partly because a greater 
percentage of families have more than 1 earner in 1954 than in 1947. However, it does not necessarily follow 
that this has occurred at the expense of the discharge of responsibilities in the home or of greater leisure 
there. It is more or that laborsaving devices in the home have freed wives and daughters from house- 
hold duties and so enabled them to take advantage of work opportunities outside the home. 
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Turning now to the question of dispersion of incomes, attention 
is directed to data in tables 1-6, and particularly to the last of these. 
It will be noted that between 1935 and 1954 the median real income for 
the lowest fifth of mcomes increased by 73 percent and that of the 
second lowest by 81 percent, while the median real income of the 
highest fifth increased by only 28 percent. Similar changes in disper- 
sion of incomes in current dollars may be noted for nonfarm families 
and individuals between 1944 and 1954 in tables 3 and 3a, and of 
incomes in 1955 dollars between 1947 and 1954 in tables 5 and 5a. 

These differences in percentage increases between the higher and 
lower incomes imply an increasing concentration of incomes about the 
median. 

The following comparison presents the matter in a different way: 


Dispersion of selected percentages of incomes, 1935-36 and 1954 


{Farm and nonfarm families and unattached individuals] 


1935-36 1954 
cat 


Percent of i 
incomes Midpoint Percent Midpoint | Percent 
Range! between deviation Range between deviation 
range limits from range limits from 
midpoint midpoint 
pci dtidaebetead $930-$1, 380 $1, 155 +19 | $3, 780-$5, 120 $4, 450 +15 
0 edbdek enim ids $560-$2, 120 $1, 340 +58 | $2, 280-$7, 040 $4, 660 +51 





1 The 20 percent of incomes in this table represent incomes between the 2d and 3d quintiles; the 60 percent 
of incomes represent incomes between the Ist and 4th quintiles. A quintile is defined as 1 of 4 points along 
the income scale which are so chosen that 44 of incomes fall below the lowest point, 36 below the 2d point, etc, 


Source; Review of Economics and Statistics, February 1954, and Department of Commerce, 


Inspection of the data in this exhibit shows that there was a greater 
concentration of incomes in the middle region in 1954 than in 1935-36. 
In the earlier period 60 percent of incomes were no more than 58 per- 
cent above or below the midpoint of the range compared to only 51 
percent in 1954; similarly 20 percent of incomes in 1935-36 were within 
19 percent of the midpoint (the distribution median in this case) com- 
pared to 15 percent in 1954. 


B. Are there any data available on income projections? 


In discussing the subject of income projections, it is desirable to 
distinguish between “‘projections” and “forecasts.” A projection is a 
long-term estimate based on definite stated assumptions regarding the 
trend in such basic factors as population, marriage and birth rates, 
level of employment, etc., without regard to cyclical fluctuations. 
“Forecasts” are usually short-term estimates, also taking into ac- 
count long-term growth factors, but relying heavily upon judgments 
as to what position the economy will occupy with respect to the busi- 
ness cycle during the period of the forecast. Every business, large or 
small, makes business forecasts. They may be no more than assump- 
tions implicit in its production and sales plans over the next year or 
two. Most large concerns, however, engage explicitly in forecasting 
so as to provide a basis for their planning over the near future. These 
forecasts usually remain in the confidential files of the corporations 
pe them. Considerable light on their existence and methods 

as been shed by a study made by the Controllership Foundation, 
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Inc., in 1950, and published under the title ‘Business Forecasting— 
A Survey of Business Practices and Methods.’”’ The importance of 
income projections in these forecasts is shown by a statement appear- 
ing in the survey report according to which ‘‘The business indicators 
most frequently mentioned are series on gross national product, per- 
sonal income, industrial production, employment, and prices.” 

In preparing these forecasts which, as stated above, are usually 
relatively short-term, projections of the basic indicators are also pre- 
pared over a longer term by all of the very large corporations, and 
by many smaller ones. These in turn undoubtedly rely heavily upon 
projections produced and published by Government agencies, by 
quasi-public bodies such as the National Planning Association as we 
as by some private concerns such as McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
which make their findings available as a public service. 

The most important of such recent projections on income have 
been made by the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 1954, 
in a print entitled “‘Potential Economic Growth of the United States 
During the Next Decade,” and the Department of Agriculture, in 
association with cooperating agencies, in Long-Run Demand for Farm 
Products (projections to 1975). Somewhat older, 1952, is the National 
Planning Association’s The American Economy in 1960, and in the 
same year the Department of Commerce’s Markets After the Defense 
Expansion, which projected incomes only, however, to 1955. In 1950, 
the Council of Economic Advisers also made a projection of income 
up to 1954. The most recent of all projections on income has been 
prepared this year (1956) by the Bureau of National Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and published in Your Business Ten Years From Now— 
Report on the Business Outlook. In all of these projections no 
attempt has been made to project changes in income distribution. 
The interest is always in aggregates. It is quite possible, however, 
or even probable, that many of the business concerns making projec- 
tions for their own use have projected changes in income distribution, 
since such changes would appear to be just as important in their 
planning as changes in the income aggregate. 


III. GEOGRAPHICAL DIFFERENCES IN INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


That there are appreciable geographical differences in income is 
brought out by table 7. Highest incomes (for all families, farm and 
nonfarm) appear to prevail in the Northeast, as may be seen from a 
direct comparison of the medians in table 7, or by an examination 
in the same table of the regional medians as percents of the national 
medians. Especially striking is the difference between the South 
and the other three regions. It may be supposed that the relatively 
low incomes in the South are due to the high proportion of nonwhites. 
This is only part of the explanation as the following summary 
table will show: 
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Median family money incomes, by region, and urban and rural: 19654 


Region Total Urban | Rural non- Rural 

farm farm 
GE BOR Rivn ccgitndncisncctenigimnitinnctiigpebdinweitel $4, 173 $4, 591 $3, 891 $1, 973 
DRONE Sn an iinadimun td annteliiintn dd tideuls eeeinmers 4, 572 4, 687 4, 292 3, 257 

Toews CIO Se is 5 oi coc cdcnteeinccustescdsanbateewes 4, 361 4, 904 4, 109 2, 
South, SORE ncint -nahdncamntintintrinbabppanbateess 3, 336 4, 024 3, 356 1, 338 
WIE, ntachaathagitpeninsonvesdsemtamuuinntbate 3, 736 4, 428 3, 691 1, 516 
NenWERO. i. oan chsdsbserndneinchitestbeibesbaddatasd 1, 838 2, 425 1, 699 742 
Wath. ...idins dusisicengcalvengedinictutepnpmmidaddinens 4, 467 4, 714 4,125 3, 661 


Thus the median money income of white families in the South in 1954 
was $3,736, which is substantially less than the medians of all families, 
white and nonwhite, in the other regions: $4, 572 in the Northeast, 
$4,361 in the North ‘Central States, and $4,467 in the West. More- 
over, the difference cannot be explained by pointing to the higher 
percentage of the farm and rural nonfarm population in the South, 
because when the income data are broken down by type of community, 
urban, rural nonfarm and farm, the medians for all families and even 
for white families only in each of these areas of the South are sub- 
stantially lower than the corresponding medians for white and non- 
white families in the other regions. 

These differences between the South and other sections of the 
country have been known to exist for many years. Back in 1938 the 
National Resources Committee in its report on incomes in 1935-36 
stated that even then they had long been common knowledge. The 
medians it published for all families for 1935-36 were as follows: 


NeW DGIORL 5 5 nannin ao nde a dedenoseuadindeesaenese aes aeee $1, 230 
Nort GentQal .. onic sew ns HB wo nee eeeen a aeietia sata 1, 260 
REI as os win shins a pee ree a whine co lal digi ai eel pee al is cs ene alee aed 905 
Mountain and Vining... = .<..-+22. Ge euand deeb nee 1, 040 
PTO ons ined nascent ens saree time 0 ae pa eases ah ee 1, 335 


Unfortunately, due to differences in definition, these medians cannot 
be directly compared with current data. There are, in fact, no 
readily available data on the entire nonfarm sector by region that are 
comparable over time. The best that can be done is to compare 
family income medians prepared by Census for urban areas by region 
in 1946 and 1954: 


Family income medians in urban areas 














United Northeast North | South West 
States central 
Current dollars: 
Ps one Acie centiiipalasasegeaanae | $3, 123 $3, 294 $3, 171 $2, 626 $3, 191 
1954. J aipo4cinrdimdgliptiaihigsideee pied $4, 591 $4, 687 $4, 904 $4, 024 $4, 714 
Percent increase._..__....._--------------- 47 42 55 53 48 
1955 dollars: 
Re Wi Bian wciinccn scnchiiggintgie aesolua $4, 081 $4, 304 $4, 144 $3, 432 $4, 170 
IN ict nie a wencnin cence glee $4, 599 $4, 695 $4, 912 $4, 031 $4, 722 
a ee | 13 9 19 17 13 
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The increase between 1946 and 1954 was quite uneven, ranging on a 
1955 dollar basis from 9 percent in the Northeast, where income was 
highest in 1946, to 19 percent in the North-Central States, where it 
was highest in 1954. In the latter year, the West also had a higher 
median urban income than the Northeast. 

Another point of some interest is that the differences between regions 
are far greater in the lower sections of the income scale than they are 
in the higher. Thus for families, apart from the South, the medians for 
the two highest fifths are substantially the same and even those for 
the South do not lag behind as far as they do further down the scale. 
The same tendency prevails for unattached individuals, although it is 
not quite so clearly defined (see .table 7). 


IV. URBAN, RURAL NONFARM DIFFERENCES IN INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


Table 8 presents the money incomes of United States families and 
unrelated individuals by urban, rural nonfarm, and farm categories. 
Urban incomes are shown to be substantially higher than rural non- 
farm incomes, and very much higher than farm incomes. It should 
be remembered, however, that these are money incomes, and that if 
the value of nonmoney items of income, especially food and fuel 
produced and consumed on the farm, were added in the differences 
would be substantially reduced. There are no data available, how- 
every, by means of which a valid comparison of incomes between farm 
and nonfarm residence can be made. 

As was pointed out in discussing the differences between regions, 
we note here also that the differences between urban, rural nonfarm, 
and farm tend to grow less pronounced at the higher income levels. 
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TABLE 2.—Incomes of nonfarm families showing median incomes for each fifth ' 
for selected years, 1944-54 


Median incomes 1944 1946 1947 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Lowest fifth....._.. i de delewee Re $1, 507 | $1,639 | $1,676 | $1,814 | $2,157 | $2,263 | $2, 459 $2, 414 
SOG... 4. tnd. 2 <5 Melba nnndbeud 2,590 | 2,776 | 2,916} 3,203 | 3,582] 3,839) 4,093 4, 046 
3d fifth (also median of entire dis- 
tripetionh. é.i....dbsacd..opdxeed 3, 470 3, 651 3,819 4, 242 4, 696 4, 967 5, 277 5, 222 
a RR Eo a 4, 546 4, 765 5, 041 5, 528 6, 043 6, 423 6, 792 6, 726 
eI cen oechsensihieukaltenids 7,222 | 7,600} 8,238} 8,904) 9,397] 9,693) 9,902 9, 860 


1 Obtained by ranking incomes from lowest to highest and placing lowest fifth of incomes in 1 group, 
next lowest fifth in a 2d, ete. 


Source: Department of Commerce. 


TABLE 2a.—Incomes of unattached individuals showing median incomes for each 
jifth, for selected years, 1944-54 





Median incomes 1944 1946 1947 1950 1951 1952 | 1953 1954 
Bewest 2GNo iJ... .cissbach ie $304 $322 $344 $379 $424 $448 | $481 $474 
BP MI ok. cuindenicsind np catnn oud aiid 912 965 | 1,028; 1,120| 1,229] 1,288! 1,361 1,346 
3d fifth (also median of entire dis- 
feioubiow) S.J... J Sdabeccet dnd 1,489 | 1,573} 1,651 | 1,787| 1,946| 2,044| 2,165 2, 142 
SS TI ss sha itiisnn inenceteies Senescence 2,109 |. 2,278 | 2,305 | 2,591 | 2,804; 2,921 | 3,086 3, 046 
EEE TE... « oc cancecennncein bane 3,382 | 3,540 | 3,677 | 3,980 | 4,355 | 4,571 | 4,782 4, 737 


See notes on tables 1, la, and 2. 
Source: Department of Commerce. 


TABLE 3.—Income trend for nonfarm families showing percentage increases over 
1944 for each fifth, 1946, 1947, and 1950-54 





Medians 1946 1947 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
I yi eiiicnndsettintetnvnn diane: 9 ll 20 43 50 63 60 
RI cone iienpinctngns eminence nian 7 ll 24 38 48 58 56 
Se il i ott its ontvidhes tn cperpeessncnnnagaiiedinmaieaasdaane 5 10 22 35 43 52 50 
CN a lian si che es aie niin ae eine 5 ll 22 33 41 40 48 
ID BEI dinnttninahsdincenndrnancadomsdinsaeae 5 14 23 30 34 37 37 


See notes on tables 1 and 2. 
Source: Department of Commerce. 


TABLE 3a.—Income trend for unattached individuals showing percentage increases 
over 1944 for each fifth, 1946, 1947, and 1950-54 


Medians 1946 1947 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
EAE Bi iccnn0nhiineakieweaibinnaiimetiel 6 ll 25 39 47 58 56 
TE Wliiircvetnna <2 andattinbeanainigeaiiaadakaaeieian 6 13 23 35 41 49 4s 
Sind Min ntcchttiipatnadsidnwnanukend 6 ll 20 31 37 45 44 
ES oi IE ee teidieatpin deat 8 14 23 33 39 46 44 
SONS Ti Si cece deck ccccedstidacsneaie 5 9 16 29 35 41 40 





See notes on tables 1, la, and 2. 
Source: Department of Commerce. 
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TaBLeE 4.—Real incomes of nonfarm families showing median incomes for each fifth 
tn 1956 dollars, 1947, 1950-54 





Medians 1947 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Rae RO ooo oe Sky the $1, 978 $2, 016 $2, 243 $2, 316 $2, 484 $2, 418 
NE i ag wn dihels pr wnhdicybnsd oaoepais 3, 441 3, 559 3, 724 3, 929 4, 135 4, 053 
dentin ckinacesiecnabpitie tenses 4, 506 4, 713 4, 5, 083 5, 331 5, 231 
Sib nabs bbligei db iade nda chewhan 5, 948 6, 142 6, 283 6, 573 6, 862 6, 737 
SRS OUG NUN 5 clccast cc aciewe sn nshbeds. 9, 721 9, 893 9, 770 9, 920 10, 005 9, 877 





Note.—The Consumer Price Index is used to deflate the mediaas in current dollars to 1955 dollars. Also 
see notes on tables 1 and 2. 


Source: Department of Commerce. 


TABLE 4a.—Real incomes of unattached individuals showing median incomes for 
each fifth in 19565 dollars, 1947, 1950-54 








Medians 1947 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
PI 6c ide ria idsdoibaasendweewesti $406 $421 $441 $458 $486 $47 
EE ind oli. n5 bbwashididinonishislace 1, 213 1, 244 1, 278 1,318 1, 375 1, 348 
SR ks SOicd a ao nbies ehsoe tiles ndslibules 1, 948 1, 986 2, 023 2, 092 2, 187 2, 146 
ned hice wh aie abaeen ale nieoiwiien 2, 826 2, 879 2, 915 2, 989 3, 118 3, 051 
ee ee 4, 339 4, 367 4, 528 4, 678 4, 831 4, 745 





NoTEe.—See notes on tables 1, 1a, 2, and 4. 
Source: Department of Commerce. 


TaBLe 5.—Trend of real income for nonfarm families, showing percentage increases 
over 1947 for medians of each fifth, 1950-54 








[Percent] 
Medians 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
I a a ee ed 1.9 13.4 17.1 25. 6 22.2 
Se te ED adie mbesiia 3.4 8.2 14.2 20.2 17.8 
nie ant 1 5 ik i cc beahceam diced aes debris a 4.6 8.3 12.8 18.3 16.1 
CN A i rset Sah andinan bei one chugttnn acc dettnisniames 3.3 5.6 10.5 15.4 13.3 
ict oi cbadhconkudiumstadocesdaudeswaiba 1.8 0.5 2.0 2.9 1.6 





NoTE.—See notes on tables 1, 2, and 4. 
Source: Department of Commerce. 


TaBLe 5a.—Trend of real income for unattached individuals, showing percentage 
increases over 1947 for medians of each fifth, 1950-54 











[Percent] 
Medians 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
RE I ote occ bdattcmanebctnececdsdennssbal 3.7 8.6 12.8 19.7 17.0 
he cc bee eee cambcieipaaawdtckamll 2.6 5.4 8.7 13.4 11.1 
sh oo nadcatettonhochet be nanan Sone secth. toneaen 2.0 3.9 7.4 12.3 10. 2 
RET SEES SE SG ORE, 1.9 3.1 5.8 10.3 8.0 
Highest fifth..._. eit ce een mee nauk & tek ta iis .6 4.4 7.8 11.3 9.4 





NorTe.—See notes on tables 1, 1a, 2, and 4. 
Source: Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 6.—Average incomes of farm and nonfarm families, 1935-36 and 1954, and 
percent increases 


Average incomes Percent 
Fifths _| increases 
1935-36 to 
1935-36 1954 1954 
Current dollars: 
EGS THR is cutis coneddinedsexthoeseupeiiphinecmmaete $373 $1, 313 252 
BG Te ou bok ii cs wk ck ded ePebissisadecndeitnd. Cesebia 831 3, 056 268 
Oe Ten is ea ditch. Sabb demented 1, 267 4, 443 251 
nn ic nn ae ee ee 1, 858 5, 975 222 
BI Ms dao. clkiin dah o tholedetheendeisthahintnadndindemackemaligeauidn 4, 589 11, 932 160 
1955 dollars: 
eb RS aE ae eS Ps es he 759 1, 315 73 
RR RE SASS A RE PIS eR | ae 1, 691 3, 061 81 
SE Bi ob ctthansycnéie adslithasndaddancal Jvtedine athe aka 2, 578 4, 451 73 
4th fifth._.._ Pi cackdine accel sinned tkipnotdaibiedied.dahuaha 3, 730 5, 985 58 
po SR Re SF Et ES dE 9, 336 11, 952 28 


Source: Review of Economics and Statistics, February 1954, and Department of Commerce, 


TABLE 6a.—Average personal income of families and unattached individuals before 
and after Federal individual income-taz liability 


Average personal income per family or individual 
Year Before tax After tax 


In current | In1955 | Incurrent| In 1955 
dollars dollars dollars dollars 





Note.—The 1929-55 comparison is a good one because full employment conditions prevailed in both 
years. In comparing the years 1935-36 and 1954 we are comparing a year of partial recovery from the de- 
pression with one of full employment, and the increases registered therefore represent partly long-term 
gains in productivity of the economy and partly gains from a fuller employment of resources. 


Source: Survey of Current Business, June 1956; Review of Economics and Statistics, February 1954. 
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TaBLE 7.—Distribution of families and unrelated individuals, by total money income, 


and by region: 1954 





Families 
Income 


South | 





Unrelated individuals 


North-| North 














Total cen- West | Total | east | cen- West 
tral tral 

Number (in thousands) -..--- 41, 934 |11, 146 |12, 758 |12,053 | 5,977 | 9,623 | 2,892 | 2,774 | 2,171 | 1,786 
St TT Se 2 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
ccmaer $1,000... css, -5.-..---- 8.8 6.7 15.5 7.2 45.2 36. 4 46. 2 61.6 36. 2 
$1,000 to $1,900... ............. 11.0 10.4 14.8 9.9 19.3 21.8 15.9 15.1 26.1 
$2,060 to $2,999_.............. 11.9 11.3 14.6 10.2 14.3 18.5 13.9 9.1 15.8 
$3,000 to $3,999. .............. 15. 4 15.6 14.7 14.3 10.7 13.6 11.3 6.7 10.5 
$4,000 to $4,999..-..._......_. 15.6 16.0 12.9 16.9 4.8 5.1 5.2 2.9 5.7 
$5,000 to $5,999_.............. 11.9 12.7 9.0 12.8 2.9 1.8 4.5 2.4 3.0 
$6,000 to $6,999_...-.-....._-. 8.5 8.9 5.9 10.3 1.3 1.2 2.0 at 1.1 
$7,000 to $9,999__............. 11.1 12.1 8.2 11.8 Pf 6 cn .6 1.0 
$10,000 to $14,999. _......._... 4.4 5.0 3.1 4.9 3 oe ioneceae -3 5 
$15,000 and over_..-...-...-.-. 1.4 13) 11 1.6 4 4 4 5 < 
Medians: 

Lowest fifth.............. $1, 107 , 306 | $652 /$1,280 | $230 | $282] $281 $307 

i RE SRST eS 2, 867 , 104 | 1,978 | 3,193 677 729 715 844 

Ess eaten acc aneba 4,173 4,361 | 3,336 | 4,467 | 1,224 | 1,606 | 1, 202 1, 401 

eh cnintodmenqumpnastl 5, 613 5, 787 | 4,760 | 5,898 | 2,372 | 2,628 | 2,524 2, 561 

Highest fifth............- 8, 865 9,083 | 7,951 | 9,136 | 4,086 | 3,973 | 4, 409 4, 241 
Medians as percents of na- 

tional medians: 

howest G0R.......<6dsces< 100 118 59 116 100 123 122 133 

- be a 100 108 69 lll 100 108 106 125 

il ecdsacn sania 100 105 80 107 100 131 98 114 

ey ade wi boddghs 100 103 85 105 100 lll 106 108 

Highest fifth.......-.---- 100 1022} | 103] 100 | 7 | 108 104 





Source: Bureau of the Census, 
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SECTION 2. FHA AND PHA INCOME, RENT, AND HOUSING EXPENSE 
CONCEPTS * 


This statement is intended to clarify certain concepts of family 
income, rent, and housing expense used by FHA and PHA. In the 
discussion of family income below, reference is made to the annual 
surveys of family income conducted by the Bureau of the Census. 
The census distributions have come to be regarded as the most ap- 
propriate for comparative purposes from the point of view of housing 
analysis of the various available measures of the current income 
distributions of the total population. A detailed discussion of the 
various measures of family income is contained in section 1. 

A income concepts.—The principal income concepts used by 
FHA in the processing of applications for mortgage insurance are 
effective income and net effective income. Effective income may be 
defined as the stable, continuing income which may be expected to be 
available to a prospective mortgagor during approximately the first 
third of the mortgage term. Net effective income is effective income 
less Federal income tax liability on effective income. There are no 
arbitrary exclusions from gross family income in arriving at effective 
income. Each case is considered on merits, as the verified record of an 
applicant’s family income is analyzed to detect and eliminate, for 
mortgage credit purposes, any elements of income which are ap- 
parently unstable. In general, however, the income of children who 
are not comortgagors is excluded; the income of working wives is 
excluded when the wives’ employment appears unlikely to continue 
very long; and apparently unstable elements of the propsective 
mortgagor’s income are excluded, such as overtime earnings which are 
not part of a regular wage pattern. Thus, in the case of individual 
families, effective income may theoretically vary from 0 to 100 percent 
of gross family income. In practice, however, effective income on the 
average may be roughly estimated to equal from 80 to 85 percent of 
total family income as defined by the Bureau of the Census. 

PHA income concepts.—The Public Housing Administration and the 
local housing authorities in their operations use three income concepts: 
Gross or aggregate income, net income, and net income after exemp- 
tions. Gross income is total annual income, from whatever sources, 
before taxes, available to meet the living expenses of the family to be 
accommodated. Each family is the sabiect of a detailed investiga- 
tion in which gross family income and other facts relating to the family 
are verified through independent sources. Net income is gross income 
less deductions allowed by law, including among others, expenses 
necessary to employment, medical expenses in excess of 5 percent of 
income, social security taxes and expense of child care to permit em- 
ployment of a family member. These deductions have averaged 
about $50 per family. Net income after exemptions is net income 
less (a) exemptions of $100 per minor (other than the family head and 
spouse), (6) United States benefit payments to families of veterans 
and servicemen on account of disability or death incurred in military 
service. Eligibility is generally based on net income after exemptions. 
In 1955 net income after exemptions of families admitted to low-rent 
public housing averaged $1,834 which was $215 less than their average 
net income and about $265 less than the average gross annual family 


* This statement was prepared with the assistance of the Division of Research and Statistics, Federal 
Housing Administration, and the Division of Economics and Statistics, Public Housing Administration. 
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income as determined by local housing authorities pursuant to the 
PHA definition set forth above. 

Example illustrating application of FHA and PHA income con- 
cepts.—For purposes of illustrating the income concepts discussed 
above the following example is presented in numerical terms. This 
example shows how the FHA and the PHA or a local housing authority 
might treat for processing purposes the income of a typical family 
applying for mortgage insurance or for admission to a low-rent public 
housing project. The family selected for this purpose is assumed to 
consist of a husband, wife, and 2 children under the age of 18. The 
wife and children are assumed to be contributing to family income at 
the time of application. It is assumed further that the employment 
of the wife is of a temporary nature. 


FHA example: 





CSPOUR SENTURT THMULY NOUN. dia bc cand boneanaenmeacnasumee $3, 600 
Leas: Eaecome of:wife amd elfidvon. i... 3524.4... nsnnnn-o-scsawee 720 
POO YO RONG Sco ncknkb osetia butheekenkibeaa one 2, 880 
Less: Estimated Federal income tax liability_.................--- 4 
Wet aechwe IMGGGG, «20g oe cnclLadsasabeancccueusccan oe 2, 840 
PHA example: 
Geoes,ennunl family inoomé.gas ._~ 45-005 SSS Slee 3, 600 
Less: 
TeetebE tn acetic nn no ee ie eae ae saeco 50 
Exemptions: 
wlUU FOU CAG MME. <. oe one eee 200 
3), i AAR RO Race ee tee ee 15 
Eligibility income. .o.022 cscsusesl eve laede Os See Sa 3, 335 


Gross rent and prospective housing expense-—The Public Housing 
Administration and local housing authorities make formal use of two 
rent concepts: (1) Contract rent, which is the rent charged the tenant 
for use of the dwelling, equipment, services, and reasonable amounts 
of utilities supplied by the authority as landlord, and (2) gross rent, 
which is contract rent plus the estimated value or cost to the tenant 
of reasonable amounts of utilities not included in the contract rent. 
Utilities are defined as water, electricity, gas, other heating and cooking 
fuels, and other utilities such as ice, sewerage service, garbage, or 
trash collection, etc., not publicly provided. 

Utilities consumed in excess of the reasonable amounts established 
by the local housing authorities, whether supplied by the local authori- 
ties or obtained from others by the tenant, are not included, either in 
contract or gross rent. In this respect both “contract” and “gross 
rent”’ as defined by PHA and local housing authorities differ from those 
same terms as defined by the Bureau of the Census for the Decennial 
Census of Housing and for various special housing surveys undertaken 
by the Bureau. Similarly, to the extent of “excess” utility consump- 
tion, gross rent does not fully measure total housing expense. 

In the FHA processing of individual applications for mortgage insur- 
ance, an essential underwriting requirement is the estimation of the 
prospective housing expense for the property involved. For this 
purpose, specific entries are made for each of the following components 
of housing expense: 

1. Payment to principal and interest, including payment on 
veteran’s loan, if any; 
2. FHA mortgage insurance premium; 
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Hazard insurance premium (estimated) ; 
Taxes and special assessments (estimated) ; 
Ground rent, if any; 
Maintenance and repair expense (estimated) ; 
7. Heating (air conditioning) and utilities expense, if any 
(estimated). 


Taste 9.—FHA mortgagors purchasing new single-family homes under sec. 203 
distributed by effecive income and by estimated total family income, United States, 
1949 and 1955 


SAS) > 


By effective income By estimated total family income 


With no allowance | With 12 percent al 
for underreporting ! lowance for un- 





Income class (before taxes) 1949 1955 derreporting ! 
1949 1955 1949 1955 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
iets ste eh i Ral 
EY SOU kiSedcokasdendd sosncene 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ll ee eee 12.2 .6 12.0 -5 6.5 @ 
GIG, a kco tu dkbabnnndiowsiedacei 44.3 10.6 30.0 10.5 25.5 5.5 
I i Fi cece is inncoenjetiinnih ieiassteendoi 23.0 26.5 23.0 | 22.0 20.0 16.5 
ee eee 8.5 21.0 16.5 14.5 19.5 17.5 
EE ee ee ee 6.6 16.8 8.5 13.5 13.0 11.0 
I ice a ins pikip enewinrewa 4.3 19.9 8.0 29.5 12.5 32.0 
INR GOTPUN oe as 1.1 4.6 2.9 9.5 3.0 17.5 
BN A sctsicisienpscigsaearadiohlnil eta ih itanglidhs scare $3, 880 $5, 485 $4, 350 $6, 185 $4, 900 $6, 955 





1 The basis for the conversion shown above of FHA effective income to total family income is a 1950 census 
distribution by total family income of FHA mortgagors purchasing new houses in 1949 and early 1950, as 
shown in the 1950 Census of Housing, vol. IV, Residential Financing, pt.1. The estimated distributions of 
mortgagors‘shown in cols. (3) and (4) above have been prepared with no adjustment for res on 
the basic censtis income data; the estimated distributions in cols. (5) and (6) have been prepared wih a 
moderate upward adjustment of 12 percent to offset acknowledged underreporting in the census income data. 

2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Source: Federal Housing Administration. 
TABLE 10.—Prospective housing expense as percentage of income for FHA mortgagors 


purchasing new single-family homes under sec. 203, by income class, on basis of 
effective income and estimated total family income, United States, 1949 


Housing expense as percentage of income 


On basis of total 


Monthly effective income class | Percent of family income ! 





(before taxes) mortgagors On basis of 
effective 
income Without With allow- 
allowance ance for 
for under- under- 
reporting reporting 
(1) (3) (4) (5) 

nie teeaeumaaas 100. 0 22 19 17 
Lees them Sis0__ ......-.......- GC)...  Bighatiicuscnrdind> cthddtenssebieeetdnnccnsasletpeakeksacdae 
1.4 31 31 2 
10.8 28 28 25 
23.2 26 26 a“ 
23.4 24 22 20 
13.5 22 19 17 
11.1 21 18 16 
4.5 19 16 15 
6.8 18 16 14 
3.7 16 14 12 
8) 13 12 ll 
.8 10 9 s 





1 See footnote 1 of table 9. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Source: Federal Housing Administration. 
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TABLE 11.—Prospective housing expense as percentage of income for FHA mortgagors 
purchasing new single-family homes under sec. 203 by income class, on basis of 
effective income and estimated total family income, United States, 1956 


| 


} 


| Percent of 
Monthly effective income class mortgagors 
(before taxes) 





(1) 
Percent 

TN cd Th dhe censwincennvin bit 100.0 
ee .6 
Le eee ee 3.4 
SEED 00 GOO. ct Sh decnncnceccin td 11.4 
SEED 00. GOGO. deci eress ede 15.1 
LL, oe eee 16.7 
Ro ee a ERSTE R TE SS 11.5 
kk, ee eA eee } 11.6 
$550 to $600... 2.2.2... 4 7.2 
SOUP to $0006 EL vkn isn cecded 6.5 
GE 00 Bi oak chew ceecdecandad | 4.5 
LL eee See et 5.5 
SED BO Gc Pi cecdcccntsndnbend 3.0 
hk ee ee eee. | 1.0 
eT Se ee ee 2.0 


Average 
monthly 
housing 
expense 


127 


Housing expense as percentage of income 


On basis of total 
family income ! 


On basis of 
effective 
income Without With allow- 
allowance ance for 
for under- under- 
reporting reporting 
(3) (4) (5) 
Percent Percent Percent 
17 | 15 
33 33 29 
28 28 25 
26 26 23 
24 24 21 
22 21 19 
21 18 16 
20 17 | 15 
18 16 14 
7 15 13 
16 | 14 13 
16 | 14 13 
15 | 13 12 
14 | 12 il 
11 10 9 





1 See footnote 1 of table 9. 
Source: Federal Housing Administration. 


Table 12.—Ratio of FHA property valuation to ineome, for FHA mortgagors pur- 
chasing new single-family homes under sec. 203, by income class, on basis of effective 
income and estimated total family income, Untted States, 1949 





Annual effective income class 
(before taxes) 


Percent of 
mortgagors 


| 
| 
| 


(1) 


| Percent 


Total 100.0 


Less than $1,800. .............---| 
$1,800 to $2,300................... 
PY sk eres ee 
$3,000 to $3,500_.................. 
PY 8 eae ree ee 
Sf 6 a 
$4,800 to $5,399 
$5.400 to $5.999._...........---..- 
i ) Ne Se 
Soe PR ei sccced-sadenn 
Ge CEE PR iiidecteutescocces 
$12,000 and over 


= 
6 
~ 


_ pep esse 


G0 00 <3 00 On = Cre RD OO ee 


| FHA prop- 
erty valua- 
tion 


(2) 





| 











Ratio of property valuation to income 
On basis of total family 
On basis of income ! 
| effective in- 
come 

Without al- | With allow- 

lowance for ance for 
| underreport- | underreport- 

ing ing 
(3) (4) (5) 

Percent Percent Percent 
2. 1.8 | 1.6 
3.0 3.0 | 2.6 
2.6 2.6 2.3 
2.4 | 2.4 2.1 
2.2 | 2.0 1.8 
2.1 | 1.8 | 1.6 
1.9 | ew 1.5 
1.8 1.6 1.4 
1.7 1.5 1.4 
1.5 | 1.4 | 1.2 
1.3 1.2} 11 
7 .8 Jn 





1 See footnote 1 of table 9. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Source: Federal Housing Administration, 
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TaBLe 13.—Ratio of FHA property valuation to income, for FHA mortgagors 
purchasing new single-family homes under sec. 203, by income class, on basis of 
effective income and estimated total family income, United States, 1955 


Ratio of property valuation to income 


On basis of total family 
FHA prop- income ! 
Annual effective income class Percent of | erty valua- | On basisof |  eesesssSSSes 
(before taxes) mortgagors tion effective in- 
come Without al- | With allow- 
lowance for ance for 
underreport- | underreport- 
ing ing 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
p | LS: eee ert 0 $12, 113 2.0 L8 1.6 
Less than $3,000_................ .6 8, 393 3.3 3.3 2.9 
$3,000 to $3,500_.................. 3.4 9, 031 2.8 2.8 2.5 
$3,600 to $4,199................... 11.4 9, 941 2.6 2.6 23 
SRD 0 MF 66 cccennansccotsin 15.1 10, 716 2.4 2.4 2.2 
J ae 16.7 11, 493 2.3 2.2 1.9 
SOD 00 BNE ia ccccccccscacdan 11.5 12, 133 2.2 1.9 1.7 
$6,000 to $6,509__................. 11.6 12, 666 2.0 1.8 1.6 
SD OB aide cn ncccsonneduo 7.2 13, 068 1.9 1.6 15 
SE OO Bee Eden ccccanccncpedde 6.5 13, 420 18 1.6 14 
$7,000 to 96,200. ................s5. 4.5 13, 896 1.7 1.5 L4 
8 OS) 5.5 14, 730 Me 15 1.3 
OO, ars 3.0 15, 763 1.6 1.4 1.3 
$10,800 to $11,999_........-....... 1.0 16, 355 1.5 1.3 1,2 
$12,000 and over................. 2.0 16, 979 a2 1.0 .9 


1 See footnote 1 of table 9. 
Source: Federal Housing Administration. 


SECTION 3. INCOME OF FAMILIES SERVED BY LOW-RENT HOUSING 
PROGRAM ASSISTED BY THE PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


The income groups served by the low-rent housing program should 
be compared properly with the incomes of urban families. Although 
increasing, the number of rural nonfarm families served is still 
relatively small. 

Incomes of families admitted to low-rent housing have increased 
along with incomes of the general population. The record shows, 
however, that low-rent housing projects throughout the country are 
housing very low income families and have been consistently serving 
about the same relative income group. 

The median income of families admitted in 1955 was 18 percent 
below the top income of the lowest sixth of all urban families. Over 
the period 1949-55 the median income of families admitted has varied 


from 12 percent to 18 percent below the top of the lowest income 
sixth. 
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TaBLE 14.—Median: met income of families admitted to public housing, 1949-50 








Income below which indicated Median net income of 
of all urban families families admitted to public 
housing ! 
Year 
As percent of 
Actual top of lowest 
6th 
GOR od ss i suksc.. AERA $3, 486 $2, 764 $1, 957 $1, 602 81.9 
S.-i thas sedi Aen 3, 673 2, 947 1, 903 1, 642 86.3 
WES sid. ube bias eb ochedecuns 4, 071 3, 270 2, 212 1, 797 81.2 
1952... ai 4, 249 3, 345 2, 250 1, 986 88.3 
1953... ; 4, 663 3, 700 2, 440 | 2, 042 83.7 
NG iiss a cick 5. 5 s6aKEs hid ede 4, 591 3, 629 2, 344 2, 026 86. 4 
eatin ohidites nant cednitipnticte rest 4, 853 3, 813 2, 2, 049 81.3 


1 The gross family income is about $50 a year more. 
Source: Public Housing Administration. 


Maximum income limits for admission to low-rent housing are con- 
stantly being adjusted to meet changing conditions in the various 
localities. These limits have been increased to adjust for changes in 
the cost of living and to take account of the increased cost of obtaining 
standard private housing. 

Thus, the money incomes of families admitted to low-rent housing 
have increased substantially. However, when the purchasing power 
of the dollar, or the cost of living, is considered, the real income of 
the families has remained about the same. In 1955, for example, the 
median income of families admitted was $2,049 but this represented 
an income of $1,071 in terms of 1935-39 purchasing power. 


TABLE 15.—Net income of families admitted to public housing, in current and 
constant dollars, 1949-56 


Consumer Net income 
Net income | Price Index of families 


Year of families (1935-39 admitted in 

admitted equals 1935-39 

100) dollars 
1949... je eoienaiaaibaiel $1, 602 170. 2 $941 
1950. a ‘ esanbees 1, 642 171.9 955 
Thi ddcas nccihidacdeectshaclk ddddadadsctinalndulamaaanee 1, 797 185. 6 968 
1952... " x a Li akeae 1, 986 189. 8 1,046 
Gb ritanesaccacasabaraancense ladbwenahditeueeamaasadies ae 2, 042 191.3 1, 067 
OI iia cn i cd Sn a cade abn delet einnne Seana eae 2, 026 191.9 1, 058 
1955.. a 2, 049 191.4 1,071 





Source: Public Housing Administration, 


Establishment of income limits 


Each local housing authority establishes two scales of income limits 
for eligibility of tenants, fitting these to the provisions of Federal and 
State law and to the administrative regulations of the PHA. They 
are submitted to the PHA for review and approval, and cannot be put 


86194—57——-7 
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into effect until approval has been received. One scale of ineome 
limits is for admission, and the other seale is for continued occupancy 
by tenants who must be reexamined for eligibility at least annually 
after admission. The limits for continued occupancy are ordinarily 
set about 25 percent higher than those for admission, so that tenants 
will not be deterred from efforts to improve their economic position 
by the prospect of removal, following modest increases in family 
income without sufficient improvement to permit them to obtain 
decent private housing at rents or prices they can afford. 

Income limits differ among localities and are fitted to local condi- 
tions, particularly income levels of families living in substandard 
units, wage levels in the lower paid male occupations, and the cost of 
standard private housing in the locality. The intention is that low- 
rent units be available to most of the families living in substandard 
units, and that they be available to normal families headed by men in 
low-wage occupations who are attempting to be self-supporting rather 
than only to broken families and families dependent on other types of 
public assistance, in addition to public housing. 

Income limits vary by size of family, ordinarily on the basis of the 
number of persons but in a few localities on the basis of the number of 
minors. The customary grouping by size is: 2 persons, 3 or 4 persons, 
and 5 or more persons. If a local housing authority has any appre- 
ciable number of 4-bedroom units, it may have a higher limit for 
families of 7 or more persons than for families of 5 or 6 persons. The 
primary determination is for families of 3 or 4 persons, from which 
there is a reduction (commonly $200) for 2-person families and an 
increase (commonly $300) for families of 5 or more persons, 

The criteria used in establishment of income limits are: 

1. Annual incomes of tenant families living in substandard units. 
This figure is obtained from special tabulations of census data and 
from special local surveys. 

2. Annual earnings of the lowest paid full-time male workers in the 
locality, as learned through study of local wage rates by the local 
housing authority. Emphasis is placed on wage rates in trade and 
service establishments, since wage rates are ordinarily lower there 
than in other industries. 

3. A minimum adequate budget for a family of 4 (an employed 
husband, a housewife, and 2 children), for those localities where such 
budgets have been prepared. 

4. The minimum monthly income for a family of four at which there 
is administrative or legal liability for payment toward the support of 
indigent relatives, as established by an appropriate public body—the 
State legislature, the State or county welfare commission, the appro- 
priate court, etc. There are many localities where such a figure has 
not been established. Ordinarily, the income limit for admission of a 
family of 3 or 4 persons is much below the income at which a family 
of 4 becomes liable for the support of indigent relatives (parents, etc). 
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The utinimum rent at which a substantial supply of standard 
private units is available. By. PHA policy this is an absolute limita- 
tion; admission limits are not permitted to exceed the figures derived 
from. these rents, but may be less, and in fact are commonly less—in 
many cases much less. The private rents are established after a 
careful review of the local housing market by the local housing au- 
thority. These determinations are evaluated by the PHA in the 
process of reviewing and approving income limits. Taking into 
aceount the lowest rents at which a substantial supply of standard 
private housing is available in the locality, the local authority and the 
PHA establish income limits so that a rental range or “gap’’ of non- 
competition is left in which neither public nor private housing is avail- 
able. The intent is to encourage private enterprise to lower the rents 
or sale prices being achieved without fear of competition from low-rent 
public housing. 


TABLE 16.—Distribution by anticipated net income of families admitted to low-rent 
public housing projects‘ in 1949 and on families reeramined for continued occu- 
pancy in 1949 

[Percent of families} 


| | 1 


| lF amilies | Families Families Families 


Anticipated net family income} | admitted) reex- || | Anticipated net family income admitted) ls reex- 
|} amined 


| amined 








Cate | 9.0 | 9.7 || $2,800 to $2,999... 6 4.7 
$1,000 to $1,199_......-______| 7.3 | 7.3 || $3,000 to $3,199____ F 24 3.4 
$1,200 to $1,399__..._......---.| 13.1 | 8.5 || $3,200 to $3,309... ...__...--.-]------.--. 2.6 
$1,400 to $1,500................| 20.5] 10. 4 1 $3,400 to $3,590____ 20 
$1,600 to $1,799....-.....---__-| 14.3 7.7 || $3,600 to $3,799_- I ad 1.5 
$1,800 to $1,999.......______- .| 13.8 8.4 | $3,800 to $3,090. me See Reco 1.2 
Sate 60 Ga tee---~ -<+555~--.-4) 10. 2 | 7.8 || $4,000 and over Sciacca tabs sean 5.1 
$2,200 to $2,399........-----__- | 6.4 | 7.4 —$—$—$— | —___ 
$2,400 to $2,599... 3.1 | 6.9 || Total........--.-.------| . 100.0 | 100. 0 
2,600 to $2,799.....--___ -+s] 1.3 | 5.4 | 

} } 


Median income--._...._..-.-- $1, 602 | $1, 954 
| 





! Projects in continental United States. 
2 $3,000 and over. 


Source: Public Housing Administration, 


TABLE 17.—Distribution by antictpated net income of families admitted to low-rent 
public housing projects! in 1955 and of the families reexamined for continued oc- 
cupancy in 1955 

[Percent of families] 











| } | 
Families | Families Families | Families 
Anticipated net family income} admitted reex- Anticipated net family income | admitted! reex- 
amined amined 
a , aa |— | 

Under $1,000 5.8 | 9.5 || $3,000 to $3,249............. 5.7 6.2 
$1,000 to $1,249___- | 7.2 8.1 i] $3,250 to $3,499_- 3.7 5.2 
$1,250 to $1,499... ___- al 10.3 | 9.0 I] $3,500 to $3,749- _- 23.1 4.0 
$1,500 to $1,749..........-...| 12.2 9.5 || $3,750 to $3,999_. ul 2.8 
$1,750 to $1,999__- SI 12.1 9.1 || $4,000 and over_.._....-.-.-_-|---.-.--.- 5.6 
$2,000 to $2,249. ............. 12.1 8.8 || __!|— 

2,250 to $2,499. ___ 11.1 8.0 || Total... .- iene 100.0 | 100. 0 
$2,500 to $2,749__..._____- | 9.2 7.4 || Median income.......---- $2, 049 | $2, 134 
SO eae 7.5 | 6.8 || 

| } 


1 Projects in continental United States. 
2 $3,000 and over. 


Source: Public Housing Administration. 
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SECTION 4. Gl HOME LOAN PROGRAM, 1954-55 


TaBLE 18.—Characteristics of home loans guaranteed by Veterans’ Administration 
in 1954 and 19565} 





Loans with downpayments Loans with no downpayments 


Item New homes 


Existing homes 


Existing homes 


Number of loans guaranteed. 
Percent of total loans_......- 
Average loan amount.......-. 
Average purchase price--_-.- 
Average amount of down- 
DAPI... ccneeee ecnns sen 
Average percent, downpay- 
Ri 6 ccltntctremtinanans 





Percent of loans made with 
downpayments of- . ...---- 


8 
o 
s 
s 
5 

















1 percent or less----..-.-- 0 0 0 0 
1.1 to 4 percent. --...-.--.- 16.4 11,2 4.3 4.8 
4.1 to 5 percent--.-...-.--- 12.0 10.9 7.0 aa 
5.1 to 9 percent. ..-.-...- 28.5 31.8 18. 5 19. 5 
9.1 to 10 percent. -...--.-- 6.7 5.8 12.4 14.1 
10.1 to 15 percent. -_.-..-.-- | 15.7 17.5 23.0 24.0 
15.1 to 20 percent. .-.-..-- 7.5 8.3 14.4 13.0 
20.1 to 30 percent. -..-..--- 8.3 8.7 12.5 10.7 
30.1 to 50 percent. -..-.--- 3.9 5.3 6.9 5.8 
More than 50 percent ---- 1.0 -5 1.0 -4 
Percent of loans made with 

woaturtties Of -.--.2.-nnnse= 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
Less than 25 years..-.-_-- 19.8 9.7 67.4 55.3 
TE SS os eeeeese 53. 1 42.6 27.2 36.1 
26 to 30 years........-.--- 27.1 47.7 5.4 8.6 

Percent of loans made, by 

age of veteran purchaser..| 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 
Under 25 years. -....-.--- 3.9 3.5 4.9 6.0 7.5 s ae 7.1 
26 to 20 years...........- 31.1 | 27.0 29. 6 26. 2 34.4 33.8 32.8 29.9 
30 to 34 years....--.-...- 36.2) 35.7 33.3 32.4 33.5 31.2 32.8 31.9 
35 to 39 years...........- 19.0 | 22.0 19.8 21.9 16.2 18,2 17.9 18.8 
40 years and over-.-.-.-...-- 9.8 | 11.8 12.4 13.5 8.4 9.7 9.3 12.3 


1 Items 1 through 5 are based on total loans guaranteed; items 6, 7, and 8 are based on a 2-percent random 
sampling of total loans guaranteed, 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. 
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TaB.e 19.—Selected financial data on home loans guaranteed by Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in 1954 and 1966 ' 


| Loans with downpayments Loans with no downpayments 





Item New homes Existing homes New homes Existing homes 


1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 


—— Ee ee ee ee ey 


Average gross monthly in- 
come of veteran purchasers | $500.80 | $537.25 | $480.90 | $511.30 | $472.35 | $490.10 
Average monthly housing 
expenses of veteran pur- 


chasers. .........-.-.------} $100.45 | $105.60 | $99.20 | $102.00 | $89.50 $93.85 
Expense, income ratios - --.- - 20. 1 19.7 20. 6 19.9 18.9 19.1 
Average purchase prices_...-| $12,580 | $13,825 | $11,615 | $12,081 | $10,685 | $11, 519 
Average amount of liquid 

assets held by veteran 

a4 $2,560 | $2,824 | $3,085 | $2,400 $920 | $1, 207 
Asset-purchase price ratios - - 20. 3 20.4 26.6 19.9 8.6 10.5 


Percent of loans made to 
veterans with gross 
monthly incomes of: 









Less than $300... -.-..--- 1.5 3.8 2.7 
$300 to $499- _- aud 48.3 59.9 57.5 
$500 to $609_........---. 35. 5 29.9 30.9 
$700 to $999. ........-..-- 12.2 5.9 8.0 
$1,000 and over. ...-.---- 2.5 5 9 
Percent of loans made to 
veterans with monthly 
housing expenses of: 
100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
Less than $60__......--.-- 6 1.1 1.1 6.3 
We nO We once ou okn... 8.3 23.8 17.2 36. 1 
So ciicanetee a 33.3 53.9 48.9 39.5 
Oo a 47.0 20.8 30.5 16.8 
$120 and over.......--.- 10.9 1.1 2.3 13 
Percent+of loans. made to 
veterans with liquid assets 
of: 
100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 0 
Less than $300_........--. 7.1 7.2 31.6 30.1 26.8 4 
$300 to $599. ..........-- 10.7 9.0 30.9 27.0 31.4 5 
$600 to $999. ---..-..--..-| 16.5 14.0 15.8 16.1 18.7 7 
$1,000 to $1,999... _- --| 27.5 | 26. 5 13.3 12.8 12.3 .5 
$2,000 to $4,999........-- 25.7 28.9 5.5 9.4 7.0 . 6 
$5,000 and over........-- 12.5 14.4 2.9 4.6 3.8 3 





a ~~ 


1 All data based on 2-percent random sampling of loans submitted for prior approval of Veterans” 
Administration; financial data not available on automatic loans made by supervised lenders. More than 
70 percent of all home loans guaranteed in both years were prior approval loans. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. 
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AppEenpix D. S. 4302 (84TH Cone., 2p Szss.) 


A BILL Relating to the provision of housing for middle-income families and for 
elderly persons 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 


States of America in Congress assembled, 


FINDINGS 


Section 1. While the Congress, in the Declaration of National 
Housing Policy set forth in the Housing Act of 1949, established the 
goal of a decent home and a suitable living environment for every 
American family, experience has demonstrated that this goal is not 
being met or even approached for the millions of American families 
whose incomes are too high for admission to low-rent public housing 
but too low to afford the range of sales prices and rents required for 
satisfactory new private housing being produced under the existing 
Federal programs of assistance to private enterprise in housing. 
Therefore, to further implement the Declaration of National Housin 
Policy, and consistent with the provision thereof that governmenta 
assistance shall be utilized where feasible to enable private enterprise 
to serve more of the total housing need, the Congress hereby deter- 
mines that there is an urgent need for a supplementary system of 
housing finance to enable private enterprise to provide homes of sound 
standards of design and construction for families of moderate income 
and for elderly persons. 

PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The purpose of this Act is to provide satisfactory housing 
in well-planned, integrated residential neighborhoods for families of 
moderate income and elderly persons whose needs are not now. being 
served through existing programs of assistance to private and public 
enterprise, and to accomplish this purpose, this Act makes financial 
assistance available to cooperative and other nonprofit corporations 
for housing of sound design and construction which will promote such 


economies as will be fully reflected in reduced rents or charges. 


CREATION AND POWERS OF NATIONAL MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


Sec. 3. (a) To effectuate the purpose of this Act, there is hereby 
created a body corporate to be known as the ‘National Mortgage 
Corporation” (hereinafter referred to as the “Corporation”) with 
authority, as herein provided, to make and service loans, issue obliga- 
tions in such amounts, at such times, and on such terms as the Cor- 
poration may determine, and to exercise the other powers and duties 
prescribed in this Act. In the performance of, and with respect to, the 
functions, powers, and duties vested in it by this Act, the Corporation, 
notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, may— 

(1) adopt and use a corporate seal; 

(2) sue or be sued in any Federal, State, or local court of 
competent jurisdiction; 

(3) enter into contracts with regard to section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes and make advance, progress, or other payments 
with respect to such contracts without regard to the provisions 
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of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, and include in any 
contract or instrument made pursuant to this Act such other 
provisions as the Corporation deems necessary to assure that the 
purposes of this Act will be achieved; 

(4) foreclose on any property or take any action to. protect or 
enforce any right conferred upon it by any law, contract, or other 
agreement, and bid for an purchase at any foreclosure or any other 
sale any project or part thereof in connection with which it has 
made a loan pursuant to this Act; 

(5) pay all expenses or charges in connection with, and deal 
with, complete, reconstruct, umprove, rent, manage, make con- 
tracts for the management of, or establish suitable agencies for 
the management of, or sell for cash or credit, or lease in its dis- 
cretion, in whole or in part, any project acquired pursuant to this 
Act and to pursue to final collection by way of compromise or 
otherwise all claims acquired by, or assigned or transferred to, it 
in connection with the acquisition or disposal of any housing 
project pursuant to this Act, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of law realting to the acquisition, handling, or disposal of 
real or personal property: Provided, That any such acquisition of 
real property shall not deprive the State or any political subdi- 
vision thereof of its civil or criminal jurisdiction in and over such 
property or impair the civil rights under State or local laws of the 
inhabitants on such property; 

(6) acquire, hold, sell, or exchange at public or private sale, or 
lease, or otherwise dispose of, real or personal property, and sell 
or exchange any securities or obligations; 

(7) obtain imsurance against loss in connection with property 
and other assets held; 

(8) subject to the specific limitations in this Act, consent to the 
modification, with respect to rate of interest, time of payment of 
any installment of principal or interest, security, or any other 
term, of any contract or agreement to which it is a party or 
which has been transferred to it pursuant to this Act; 

(9) utilize and act through, with regard to section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes, any Federal, State, or local public agency or 
instrumentality, or nonprofit agency or organization, with the 
consent of the agency or organization concerned, and contract 
with any such agency, instrumentality, or organization for the 
furnishing of any services or facilities; and may make advance, 
progress, or other payments with respect to such contracts without 
regard to the provisions of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes; 

(10) enter into contracts with any FHA-approved mortgagee 
to service loans made by such institutions; and 

(11) do all things which are necessary or incidental to the 
ca oe management of its affairs and the proper conduct of its 

2usmMess. 


(b) The Corporation shall have power, with the approval of the 


Housing and Home Finance Administrator (hereinafter referred to as 
the “‘Administrator’’) to select, employ, and fix the compensation of 
such officers and employees as shall be necessary for the performance 
of its duties under this Act, without regard to the provisions of law 
applicable to the employment, compensation, leave, or expenses of 
officers and employees of the United States: Provided, That the rates of 
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basic compensation of its officers and employees shall be comparable 
to those established for officers and employees under the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended. \Except:as provided in provisions of law 
relating specifically to mixed-ownership Government corporations, 
the Corporation may determine the necessity for and the character of 
its obligations and expenditures and the manner in which they shall be 
incurred, allowed, and accounted for. The business of the Corpora- 
tion shall not be considered official business of the United States with- 
in the meaning of any statute permitting the free use of the United 
States mails. 
POWERS OF ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 4. The Administrator shall supervise the Corporation, shall 
perform the other duties prescribed herein, and shall have the power 
to adopt, amend, and require the observance of such rules, regulations, 
and orders as shall be necessary from time to time for carrying out the 
purposes of this Act and for coordinating the activities of the Corpo- 
ration with the housing functions and activities administered within 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, or any of its constituent 
agencies, and with the general economic and fiscal policies of the 
Government, and in carrying out these responsibilities the Adminis- 
trator shall consult with the Board of Directors of the Corporation 
who shall, in addition to their responsibilities under section 3 hereof, 
act as an advisory board to the Administrator in the administration 
of this Act. In the performance of, and with respect to, the functions, 
powers, and duties vested in him by this Act, the Administrator, 
notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, may exercise any of 
the powers enumerated in the second sentence of section 3 (a) of this 
Act and shall— 

(a) estimate the need for housing for middle income families 
and elderly persons in each housing market area of the country 
and allocate to each area its appropriate share of the loan funds 
authorized by this Act; 

(b) appoint a director to exercise, under the direction and 
supervision of the Administrator, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in the Administrator by this Act, and the basic rate 
of compensation of such position shall be the same as the basic 
rate of compensation established for positions of similar respon- 
sibility in the Housing and Home Finance Agency: Promded, 
That the Administrator may, in his diseretion, delegate any of 
the functions, powers, and duties vested in him by this Act to 
any officers or employees under his direction and supervision; 

(c) take such steps as he deems necessary and desirable to 
assure that the benefits of this program are not dissipated through 
speculative devices, to assure that the organization of the 
borrower and its proposed methods of operation are such as 
will avoid its use for speculative purposes or the payment of 
excessive fees, salaries, or charges in connection with the housing 
project, and to encourage borrowers to adopt methods by which 
occupants of dwellings may be permitted to reduce their rentals 
or other occupancy charges by occupant maintenance and repair 
or other means of self-help and methods whereby they may acquire 
(subject to the right of a cooperative to repurchase) ownership 
of their individual dwellings where such dwellings are free 
standing; 
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(d) prepare annually and submit a budget program as provided 
for wholly owned Government corporations by the Government 
Corporation Control Act, as amended ; 

(e) maintain an integral set of accounts which shall be audited 
annually by the General Accounting Office in accordance with the 
principles and procedures applicable to commercial transaction 
as provided by the Government Corporation Control Act, as 
amended, and no other audit shall be required: Provided, That 
such financial transactions of the Administrator as the making 
of advances of funds and vouchers approved by the Administrator 
in connection with such financial transactions shall be final and 
conclusive upon all officers of the Government; and 

(f) make an annual report to the President, for transmission 
to the Congress, to be submitted as soon as practicable following 
the close of the vear for which such report is made. 


CAPITAL STOCK 


Src. 5. (a) The Corporation may issue capital stock from time to: 
time which shall be subscribed for by the Secretary of the Treasury 
on behalf of the United States, and payments for such subscriptions 
shall be subject to call in whole or in part by the Corporation: Pro- 
vided, That the total amount of such stock subscribed for and held by 
the Secretary of the Treasury at any time shall not exceed $100,000,000. 
Stock held by the Secretary of the Treasury shall be preferred as to 
dividends and assets of the Corporation and shall be entitled to 
cumulative dividends for each year equal to a return on the average 
amount, at par, of such stock outstanding during such fiscal year at a 
rate determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into con- 
sideration the probable term of the stock investment and the current 
average rate on outstanding marketable obligations of the United 
States as of the last day of the sixth month of such fiscal year. The 
Corporation shall issue to the Secretary of the Treasury receipts for 
payments by him for or on account of such stock, and such receipts 
shall be evidence of the stock ownership of the United States. There 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the amounts necessary to 
enable the Secretary of the Treasury to make payments on such stock 
when called. Such stock or any part thereof may be retired at any 
time by the Corporation. 

(b) The Corporation may issue capital stock from time to time 
for subscriptions by corporate eligible borrowers. In order to assure 
direct financial participation by borrowers, each such eligible borrower 
shall, as a condition precedent to obtaining any mortgage loan from 
the Corporation as hereinafter provided, subscribe for capital stock 
of the Corporation in an amount equal to 5 per centum of the origina] 
principal amount of such loan, Im the case of a borrower of the 
character described im section 11 (b) (1) hereof, such stock subscrip- 
tions shall be paid for in cash at the time of application for the loan, 
or, at the election of the borrower, one-fourth of the total amount 
payable shall be paid at the time of application, one-fourth shall be 
paid when the housing project, for which such loan is made, is 
completed and ready for occupancy as determined by the Corporation, 
and the balance shall be paid in installments within twenty years. 
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thereafter. In the case of a borrower of the character described in 
section 11 (b) (2) hereof, such stock subscription shall be paid in 
installments within twenty years after the receipt of the first. proceeds 
of the loan. Each borrower shall hold such stock in the Corporation 
until the value thereof shall equal, or be greater than; the unpaid 
balance of the mortgage loan, and any such unpaid balance shall be 
paid out of the proceeds of any sale of such stock. Dividends payable 
on stock paid in by a borrower shall be credited to any payments 
subsequently due on the stock subscription of such borrower. 

(c) After the amount of capital of the Corporation paid by such 
subscribers, other than the United States, equals $50,000,000, the 
Corporation shall thereafter apply annually to the payment and retire- 
ment of the shares of the capital stock held by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, all sums paid in as capital until all such capital stock held 
by the Secretary is retired at par plus any dividends which shall have 
accrued on such stock: Provided, That no such capital stock held 
by the Secretary shall be retired if such retirement would reduce the 
net capital, reserves, and surplus of the Corporation to an amount 
less than $150,000,000. 

(d) Upon any liquidation of the Corporation, all stockholders (in- 
cluding the United States if any of its stock has not been retired) shall 
share, in proportion to the nil held, in any assets of the Corporation, 
in excess of the amount necessary to retire all outstanding stock at par, 
to pay accrued dividends on preferred stock, and to retire, pay, or 
settle all outstanding obligations and claims. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Sec. 6. The management of the Corporation shall be vested in a 
board of five directors appointed by the Administrator. The directors 
who are first appointed shall be designated to serve for terms of one, 
two, three, four, and five years, respectively, from the date of their 
appointment, but thereafter directors shall be appointed for a term of 
office of five years except that all vacancies shall be filled for the un- 
expired term. A director shall hold office until his successor has been 
appointed and has qualified, unless sooner removed according to this 
section. The first, third, and fifth vacancies resulting from the ex- 
piration of the initial terms of office shall be filled by the appointment 
of directors from among the members of stockholding corporations or 
other persons representative of housing cooperatives, and the succes- 
sors to each of such directors shall also be appointed from among mem- 
bers of stockholding corporations or other persons representative of 
housing cooperatives: Provided, That after all of the capital stock of 
the Corporation held by the Secretary of the Treasury has been 
retired as herein provided, all directors shall be appointed from 
among members of stockholding corporations or other persons repre- 
sentative of housing cooperatives. The Administrator shall designate 
a chairman from among the directors. The Administrator may 
remove a director from office at any time for inefficiency or failure to 
comply with any applicable provisions of this Act or regulations 
issued thereunder. The Corporation may pay its directors reasonable 
compensation for their services and necessary expenses, subject to 
the approval of the Administrator. 
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MORTGAGE LOANS 


Szc. 7. (a) To assist the production of housing of sound standards 
of design, construction, livability, and size for adequate family life 
available for families of modern income, and for elderly persons, the 
Corporation, upon application of an eligible borrower (as herein de- 
fined) and subject to the terms and conditions of this Act, may make 
a mortgage loan (including advances during the development of the 
housing project) to such borrower, or to enter into commitments to 
purchase or repurchase loans or to finance the development of a hous- 
ing project to be undertaken by such borrower: Provided, That no 
such loan shall be made unless— 

(1) The Administrator shall have certified that— 

(A) The borrower is an eligible borrower of the character 
described in section 11 (b) hereof and that, in the case of a 
nonprofit cooperative ownership housing corporation, the 
membership thereof is comprised predominantly of families of 
moderate income, or elderly persons (or both) or that, in the 
case of a nonprofit corporation to operate such housing proj- 
ect, the dwellings in such housing project are to be made 
available to families of moderate income or elderly persons; 

(B) the proposed housing project will meet a need for 
housing of families of moderate income or elderly persons; 

(C) the location and physical planning of the housing 
project will afford reasonable assurance as to the stability ot 
the neighborhood, and the dwellings in the housing project 
will meet sound standards of design, construction, livability, 
and size for adequate family life or for elderly persons; and 

(D) the housing project will not be of elaborate or ex- 
travagant design or construction, and such design and 
construction and the proposed methods of construction and 
of operation and maintenance are such as will promote such 
economies as are contemplated to be achieved through the 
nonprofit character of the borrower, ircreased efficiency in 
production through the use of new or improved materials 
and techniques and methods of construction or otherwise, 
increased efficiency in operation and management, minimum 
necessary operating services, occupant maintenance, or 
otherwise; and 

(2) the borrower shall have agreed with the Corporation— 

(A) that it will not incur or pay any excessive fees, salaries, 
or charges in connection with the housing project; 

(B) to establish an initial schedule of rents or charges for 
the dwellings in the housing project which will permit such 
dwellings to be made available for families of moderate in- 
come, or for elderly persons, and that such initial schedule of 
rents or charges:and all revisions thereof shall be subject to 
the prior approval of the Corporation: Provided, That the 
Corporation shall not approve any initial schedule of rents 
or charges unless the Administrator has certified that such 
rents or charges will permit the dwellings to be made available 
for families of moderate income or for elderly persons; 

(C) to give preference in the selection of tenants for the 
housing project (as among eligible applicants) first, to families 
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displaced by public clearance or enforcement action; second, 
to families living in substandard homes; and, third, to families 
living in overcroweded homes, veterans to have preference 
in each category: Provided, That in respect to dwelling units 
specifically designed and designated for elderly persons, such 
persons shall have a preference for the tenancy of such hous- 
ing, without regard to the foregoing preferences. 

(D) to maintain the housing project, including all equip- 
ment therein, and all appurtenances thereto, in good condi- 
tion throughout the life of the mortgage loan, and to establish 
and maintain adequate reserves for repairs, maintenance, and 
replacements necessary to so maintain such housing project; 
and 

(E) to comply with such other terms and conditions as the 
Corporation finds, prior to the mortgage loan, are necessary 
or desirable to carry out the purposes of this Act; and 

(3) in the case of a borrower of the character described in sec- 
tion 11 (b) (2), the members thereof at the time of making appli- 
cation for the mortgage loan shall be equal to at least 30 per 
centum of the number of members proposed to be served by such 
housing project: Provided, That, prior to the receipt of any pro- 
ceeds of such mortgage loan, the members of such hontewet shall 
be equal to at least 80 per centum of the number of members 
proposed to be served by such housing project. 

(b) The mortgage loan shall involve a principal obligation in an 
amount (1) not exceeding the development cost (as herein defined) 
of the housing project as determined by the Administrator, and (2) 
not exceeding such amount as the Administrator shall have determined 
to be the maximum within which the project must be constructed 
in order that it may be made available for families of moderate 
income at rentals or charges within their means. No loan shall be 
made under section 11 (b) (1) and (2) unless the mortgagor has agreed 
to certify the cost in the manner as provided by section 227 of the 
National Housing Act for Federal Housing Administration mortgage 
insurance. 

(c) The mortgage loan shall provide for complete amortization 
within a period of forty years by perodic payments upon such terms 
as the Corporation shall. prescribe, and shall bear interest, on the 
amount of the principal obligation outstanding at any time, at a fixed 
rate, based on the cost to the Corporation of capital invseeanent and 
borrowings from the private market, plus % per centum to compensate 
the Corporation for its estimated overhead and administrative 
expenses in connection with such loan and for proportionate payments 
to required reserves. In the event of the refinancing of the loan 
(within such period as the Corporation shall prescribe), if the cost to the 
Corporation of capital investment and borrowings from the private 
market makes neeessary an increase in the rate of interest which, 
pursuant to this subsection, the Corporation is required to charge on 
the mortgage loan, the amortization period may be extended to a date 
not later than fifty years after the date of the original mortgage: 
Provided, That no fuah extension shall be made unless the Corporation 
determines that the increase otherwise resulting in the rents or charges 
for the dwellings in the housing project would adversely affect the 
stability of nue housing project. The mortgage loan may, in the 
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discretion of the Corporation, include provision for the deferment of 
payments of principal and interest thereunder: Provided, That such 
deferments shall not in the aggregate result in an extension of the 
maturity of the mortgage for a period of more than three years nor 
shall any such deferments result in an extension of the maturity of the 
mortgage for more than three years beyond the mortgage maturity 
otherwise authorized herein, 

(d) Subject to the provisions of this section, the mortgage loan 
shall be in such form, contain such provision as to security, repayment, 
and redemption, and be subject to such other terms and conditions 
as the Corporation may determine: Provided. That in the case of a 
borrower of the character described in section 11 (b) (2), the mortgage 
loan shall contain provisions requiring that such borrower have, to 
the extent permitted by State and local law, a priority for the purchase 
of the interest of each of.its-members in the dwelling of such member 
in the event of sale of such interest. 

(e) The borrower may, with the consent of the Corporation, pledge 
the contract or commitment of the Corporation to make a mortgage 
loan hereunder as security for a loan of construction funds from other 
sources. 

(f) The Corporation may charge to the borrower (in addition to 
any interest charges) an amount not exceeding 2% per centum of the 
principal amount of the mortgage loan for inspection and other 
services during the construction of'the housing project. Such service 
charges may be included as a part of the development cost of the 
project and may be payable from the proceeds of any mortgage loan 
or advances thereon. 


OBLIGATIONS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 8. (1) The Corporation is authorized to issue and have out- 
standing on and after July 1, notes or other obligations in an aggregate 
annual amount not to exceed $500,000,000 except that with the ap- 
proval of the President such aggregate annual amount may be in- 
creased at any time or times on or after July 1, 1957, by additional 
amounts aggregating annually not more than $1,000,000,000 upon a 
determination by the President, taking into account the general effect 
of any such increase upon conditions in the building industry and 
upon the national economy, that such inerease is in the public interest: 
Provided, That the aggregate amount outstanding at any one time shall 
not exceed (1) fifteen times the aggregate par value of the Corpora- 
tion’s outstanding capital stock and surplus, or (2) the unpaid principal 
of mortgage loans contracted for or held by it under this Act (without 
regard to amounts of prior advances on such loans), plus the value 
(as determined by the Corporation) of any acquired properties, the 
amount of its cash on hand and on deposit, and the amount of its 
investments authorized herein. 

(b) The failure of the Corporation to make any payment due under 
or provided to be paid by the terms of any note or other obligation 
issued by the Corporation pursuant to subsection (a) of this section 
shall be considered a default under such note or other obligation, and, 
if such default continues for a period of thirty days, the holder of such 
note or obligation shall be entitled to receive debentures (in principal 
amount equal to the unpaid principal of the defaulted note or other 
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obligation of the Corporation plus any interest due and. unpaid on 
such note or other obligation), as hereinafter provided, upon assign- 
ment, transfer, and delivery to the Corporation, within a period and ia 
accordance with rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Corpo- 
ration, of the note or other obligation in default. Debentures issued 
under this subsection shall be executed in the name of the Corpora- 
tion as obligor, shall be signed by the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Corporation by either his written or engraved signa- 
ture, and shall be negotiable. Such debentures shall bear interest at 
a rate determined by the Corporation, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, at the time the defaulted note or other obligation 
of the Corporation was issued, but not to exceed 3 per centum per 
annum, payable semiannually on the 1st day of January and on the 
ist day of July of each year, and shall mature three years after the 
ist day of July following the maturity date of the defaulted note or 
other obligation of the Corporation in exchange for which such 
debentures were issued. Such debentures shall be paid out of the 
Insurance Fund or out of any funds of the Corporation which shall be 
primarily liable therefor, and shall be fully and unconditionally guar- 
anteed as to principal and interest by the United States, and such 
guaranty shall be expressed on the face of the debenture. In the 
event the Corporation fails to pay upon demand when due, the prin- 
cipal of, or interest on, any debenture so guaranteed, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall pay to the holder or holders the amount thereof 
which is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and thereupon, to the ex- 
tent of the amount so paid, the Secretary of the Treasury shall sueceed 
to all the rights of the holder or holders of such debentures. Deben- 
tures issued under this subsection (b) shall be in such form and 
denominations in multiples of $50, shall be subject to such terms and 
conditions, and shall include such provision for redemption, if any, as 
may be prescribed by the Corporation with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and may be in coupon or registered form, 
and shall not be subject to the limitations prescribed by subsection (a) 
of this section. Any difference between the amount of debentures to 
which the holder of the defaulted note or other obligation of the Cor- 
poration is entitled under this subsection (b) and the aggregate princi- 
pal amount of the debentures issued, not to exceed $50, shall be ad- 
justed by the payment of cash by the Corperation. The Corporation 
may, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, purchase in 
the open market debentures issued under the provisions of this sub- 
section (b). Such purchases shall be made at a price which will 
provide an investment yield of not less than the yield obtainable from 
other investments authorized by this Act. Debentures so purchased 
shall be canceled and not reissued. 


RESERVES, DIVIDENDS, AND INVESTMENT OF FUNDS 


Src. 9. The Corporation shall carry to a specific reserve account for 
losses, to be known as the Insurance Fund, semi-annually from interest 
receipts on mortgage loans amounts equal to one-fourth of 1 per 
centum per annum of the then outstanding balance of such mortgage 
loans. ‘The Corporation shall make such chargeoffs on account of 
depreciation or impairment of its assets as the uiminiaiieinn shall-re- 
quire from time to time. In addition to the Insurance Fund reserve 
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account for losses, the Administrator shall require the establishment 
and maintenance of, and the Corporation shall establish and maintain, 
such reserve or reserves as he deems necessary. No dividends shall be 
paid except out of net earnings remaining after all reserves and 
chargeoffs required under this Act have been provided for, and then 
only with the approval of the Administrator. Such reserves, includ- 
ing the Insurance Fund, and all other funds of the Corporation not 
invested in mortgage loans or rating facilities, shall be kept in cash 
or on deposit or invested in woinhe s or other obligations of, or guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by, the United States. 


MAXIMUM FUNDS FOR ANY ONE STATE 


Sec. 10. Not more than 10 per centum of the funds provided for in 
this Act, either in the form of advances or loans, shall be expended in 
any one State. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 11. As used in this Act, the following terms shall have the 
meanings, respectively, ascribed to them below, and unless the con- 
text clearly indicates otherwise, shall include the plural as well as the 
singular number: 

(a) ‘‘Families of moderate income” means families whose incomes 
preclude them from purchasing or rans conventionally financed 
new housing with total.monthly housin enditures of 20 per cen- 
tum of their normal stable income as define on by the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

(b) ‘Eligible borrower” or “borrower’’ shall mean (1) any private 
nonprofit cooperative ownership housing corporation the permanent 
occupancy of the dwellings of which is restricted to the members of 
such corporation, or (2) any private corporation, borrowing directly 
on a commitment from the National Mortgage Corporation, and 
authorized to provide dwellings (i) the occupancy of which is to be 
permitted in consideration of agreed charges, or (ii) for sale to a 
corporation of the character described in clause (1) of this paragraph. 

(c) The term ‘‘corporation” (except when used to designate the 
Corporation created by section 3 hereof) shall mean either ‘‘corpora- 
tion’’ or “trust”? and references to members of such corporations shall 
with respect to trusts mean the beneficiaries thereof. 

(d) “Housing project’”’ shall mean a project (including all property, 
real and personal, contracts, rights, and choses in action acquired, 
owned, or held by a borrower in connection therewith) of a borrower 
designed and used primarily for the purpose of providing dwellings: 
Provided, That nothing in this Act shall be construed as prohibiting 
the inclusion in a housing project of such stores, offices, or other 
commercial facilities, recreational or community facilities, or other 
nondwelling facilities as are necessary appurtenances to such housing 
project. 

(e) “Development cost’’ shall mean (1) the amount of the reason- 
able costs incurred by the borrower in, and necessary for, carrying 
out all works and undertakings for the development of a housing 
project and shall include the cost of all necessary surveys, plans and 
specifications, architectural, engineering, or other special services, 
land acquisition, site preparation, construction and equipment, 
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interest incurred during the development of the housing project up 
to the time of completion, initial working capital for the administra- 
tion of the housing project, necessary expenses (including any initial 
operating deficit) in connection with the initial occupancy of the 
housing project, and the cost of such other items as the Virsa. 
or Corperation shall determine to be: necessary for the development 
of the housing project, or (2) the cost, as approved by the Adminis- 
trator or the Corporation, incurred by the borrower in, and necesssary 
for the acquisition of, a housing project developed with a loan made 
under this Act. 

(f) ‘“Mortgage”’ or ‘‘mortgage loan” shall mean a first mortgage on 
real estate, in fee simple, or on a leasehold (1) under a lease for not 
less than ninety-nine years which is renewable or (2) under a lease 
having a period of not less than seventy-five years to run from the date 
the mortgage was executed; and the term “‘first mortage’’ shall mean 
such classes of first liens as are commonly given to secure advances on, 
or the unpaid purchase’price of, real estate, under the laws of the State 
in which the real estate is located, together with the credit instruments, 
if any, secured thereby. 

(¢) The term ‘‘veteran” shall mean a person who has served in the 
active military or naval service of the United States at any time (i) 
on or after September 16, 1940, and prior to July 26, 1947, (ii) on or 
after April 6, 1917, and prior to November 11, 1918, or (iii) on or after 
June 25, 1950, and prior to February 1, 1955, and who shall have been 
discharged or released therefrom under conditions other than dis- 
honorable. The term “serviceman” shall mean a person in the active 
military or naval service of the United States who has served therein 
at any time (i) on or after September 16, 1940, and prior to July 26, 
1947, (a) on or after April 6, 1917, and prior to November 11, 1918, 
or (iii) on or after June 25, 1950, and prior to February 1, 1955. 

(h) The term “going Federal rate” shall mean the annual rate of 
interest (or, if there shall be two or more such rates of interest, the 
highest thereof) specified in the most recently issued bonds of the 
Federal Government having a maturity of ten years or more. 

(i) “State” shall mean the several States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Territories, dependencies, and possessions of the United 
States. 

(j) The term “elderly persons” means a person sixty years of age 
or over or a family the head of which or his spouse is sixty years of 
age or over. 

AMENDMENTS OF OTHER ACTS 


Src. 12. (a) The sixth sentence of paragraph Seventh of section 
5136 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (12 U.S. C. 24), is amended 
by inserting before the comma after the words “or obligations of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association” the following: ‘‘, or notes, 
debentures, or other obligations of the National Mortgage Cor- 
poration’. 

Section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (12 U.S. C. 84), 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

(12) Notes, obligations, and debentures of the National Mortgage 
Corporation shall not be subject to any limitation based upon such 
capital and surplus.” 
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(b) Section 201 of the Government Corporation Control Act (31 
U. 8. C. 856) is hereby amended by striking out the words “and (4) 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation’ and inserting in liew thereof 
**(4) Rederal: Deposit Insurance Corporation, and (5) National Mort- 
gage Corporation”’. 

TAXES 


Suc. 13. All real property and tangible personal property of the 
Corporation shall be subject to State, county, municipal, or local 
taxation to the same extent according to its value as other similar 
property is taxed, and any real property shall be subject to special 
assessments for local improvements. Except as to such taxation of 
real property and tangible personal property, the Corporation, includ- 
ing but not limited to its franchise, capital, reserves, surplus, income, 
assets, and other property, shall be exempt from all taxation now or 
hereafter imposed by the United States or by any State, county, 
municipality, or local taxing authority. All notes, debentures, and 
other obligations of the Corporation shall be exempt, both as to prin- 
cipal and interest, from all taxes (except surtaxes, estate, inheritance, 
and gift taxes) by any State, county, municipality, or local taxing 
authority. 

PROTECTION OF LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 14. In order to protect labor standards— 

(a) any contract for a loan pursuant to this Act shall contain 
@ provision requiring: (1) that not less than the salaries prevailing 
in the loeality, as determined or adopted (subsequent to a deter- 
mination under applicable State or leeal law) by the Adminis- 
trator, shall be paid to all architects, technical engineers, 
draftsmen, and technicians employed in the development, and 
to all maintenance laborers and mechanics employed in the 
administration, of the housing project involved; (2) that not less 
than the wages prevailing in the locality, »s predetermined by 
the Secretary of Labor pursuant to the Davis-Bacon Act (49 
Stat. 1011), shall be paid to all laborers and mechanics employed 
in the development of the housing project involved; and (3) that 
certifications as to compliance with the provisions of this subseec- 
tion be made prior to the making of any payment under such 
contract; 

(b) the provisions of title 18, United States Code, section 874, 
and of section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 
U. S. C. 276c), shall apply to any housing project financed in 
whole or in part with funds made available pursuant to this Act; 

(c) any contractor engaged on any housing project financed in 
whole or in part with funds made available pursuant to this 
Act shall report monthly to the Secretary of Labor, and shall 
cause all subcontractors to report in like manner, within five 
days after the close of each month and on forms to be furnished 
by the United States Department of Labor, as to the number 
of persons on their respective payrolls on the particular housing 
project, the aggregate amount of such payrolls, the total man- 
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hours worked, and itemized expenditures for materials. Any 
such contractor shall furnish to the Department of Labor the 
names and addresses of all subcontractors on the work at the 
earliest date practicable. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 15. (a) Any person who induces or influences a borrower 
hereunder to purchase or acquire property or to enter into any con- 
tract, in connection with any housing project to be finaneed, in 
whole or in part, with a loan made‘under this Act, and willfully fails 
to disclose any interest, legal or equitable, which he has in such 
property or such contract, or any special benefit which he expects 
to receive as a result of such contract, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000, or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both. 

(b) No individual, association, partnership, or corporation (except 
the Corporation established under this Act) shall hereafter use the 
words “national mortgage corporation’’, or any combination of words 
which might reasonably lead to confuse with the National Mortgage 
Corporation as the name or a part thereof under which he or it shall 
do business. Any such use shall constitute a misdemeanor and shall 
be punishable by a fine not exceeding $1,000. 

(c) Whoever, for the purpose of obtaining any loan under this Act, 
or any extension or renewal thereof or the acceptance, release, or 
substitution of security therefor, or for the purpose of influencing i in 
any way the action of the Corporation under this Act, makes any 
statement, knowing it to be false, shall be punished by a fine of not 
_ _ $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than one year, 
er both. 

(d) Whoever (1) falsely makes, forges, or counterfeits any obliga- 
tion, in imitation of or purporting to be an obligation issued by the 
Corporation, or (2) passes, utters, or publishes, or attempts to pass, 
utter, or publish, any false, forged, or counterfeited obligations 
purporting to have been issued by the Corporation, knowing the 
same to be false, forged, or counterfeited, or (3) falsely alters any 
obligation issued or purporting to have been issued by the Corporation, 
or (4) passes, utters, or publishes, or attempts to pass, utter, or pub- 
lish, as true, any falsely altered or spurious obligation issued or pur- 
porting to have been issued by the Corporation, knowing the same 
to be falsely altered or spurious, shall be punished by a fine of not 
—_ = $10,000, or by imprisonment for not more than five years, 
or bot 

(e) Whoever, being connected in any capacity with the Corpora- 
tion, (1) embezzles, abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies any 
moneys, funds, securities, or other thing of value, whether belonging 
to it or pledged, or otherwise entrusted to it, or (2) with intent to 
defraud the Corporation or any other body, politic or corporate; or 
any individual, or to deceive any officer, auditor, or examiner of ‘the 
Corporation, makes a false entry in any book, report, or statement of 
or to the Corporation, or without being duly authorized draws any 
order or issues, puts forth, or assigns any note, debenture, bond, or 
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other such obligation, or draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, judgment, or 
decree thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000, 
or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or both. 

(f) All general criminal and penal statutes of the United States 
relating to public moneys, property, or employees of the United 
States shall apply to public moneys,. property, and employees of the 
Corporation. No offieér or employee of the Corporation shall par- 
ticipate in any matter affecting his personal interests or the interests 
of any corporation, partnership, or association in which he is directly 
or indirectly interested. 

O 








